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I HAVE lately begun to realise that the great majority, even 
of those who claim to be educated, are very hazy, not to say 
confused about all that happened before the reign of Henry VII. 
To the brighter schoolboy the reign of Richard ITI suggests (with 
luck) the Peasants’ Revolt, while his more sophisticated senior 
recalls, if he recalls anything, either “ My kingdom for a horse ” 
(wrong), or “ Not all the water in the rough rude sea, Can wash 
the balm from an anointed king ” (right). It is, in fact, one of 
the penalties we pay for having Shakespeare that our memory 
of his historical plays, however imperfect, will outlast the most 
lucid account of the history books. Yet if all we remember of 
Richard II is the Divine Right Speech, there is at least this 
consolation that it is the heart of the matter. For his reign is 
the first attempt of an English king to rule as an autocrat_on 
“principle, and as such it is a tragedy complete in itself. It has an 
artistic unity independent alike of earlier and later events, just 
because Richard II suddenly and violently tried to break with the 
modus vivendi of centuries. His strength was not drawn from 
the past, and though the reign, doubtless, left a continuous 
tradition, the precedents it supplied were not invoked for more 
than two centuries. Nearly always in medieval history the 
difficulty is to discover what a king was really trying to do: 
Edward I, for example, who is variously interpreted by those 
who ought to know as the man who “led the way and kept 
faith,” and as the very incarnation of “the old school tie” of 
the period. Richard presents no such problem as this: there is 
no doubt about what he attempted. It was to rule “loose and 
absolved from all rules of government,” an unlimited sovereigh 
“by reason of his regality and unfettered prerogative. This 
ambition, frustrated for a time by the crisis of 1386-88, he 
realised in 1397, and for two hectic years he played the tyrant, 
gratifying not his passions, but his long-wounded pride. 

Something like this was believed of Richard by contemporaries, 


* Richard II, by Anthony Steel, Cambridge University Press, 1941, 16s. net. 
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as well as by later historians; but neither then nor since has there 
been the same general agreement about his character. It has 
always been an enigma, if not a bundle of contradictions; and 
although “ liberal ’’ historians have generally rated him as rather 
a poor thing, he has never lacked defenders, defenders not of 
what he did, but of what he was, Indeed, no one can study the 
sources without at times wondering whether his failure was not that 
of an under-developed but rather of an over-developed personality. 
Even Stubbs, an unsympathetic witness, carefully distinguished 
his deposition from that of the stupid Edward II, in spite of the 
superficial analogies between them. To the interpretation of this 
problem, at once so open and so inviting, Mr. Anthony Steel’s 
new book brings a fresh mind and a new solution. In an able 
and learned, yet compact study he presents a political picture of 
Richard II “ largely different from the political pictures of Richard 
which we have been given in the past.” The use of the word 
“ political ’’ reminds us at the outset of what the author has set 
himself to do. He is more concerned with the king than with the 
man, with politics rather than the social background. He has 
therefore little to say of the life of the Court, or of his religion, 
or of his literary tastes and personal friendships. His limited 
subject is the struggle for power between Richard and his political 
opponents, and the material is grouped in chapters, each of which 
deals with a consecutive phase of the struggle. These are the 
titles, which speak for themselves: The Minority (1377-1381) : 
» The Struggle for Power (1381-6): The First “Tyranny”: The 
Appellants : The Policy of Appeasement (1389-97) ; The Second 
“Tyranny” (1397-9) and the Revolution. The only even 
partial digression is a chapter on the Peasants’ Revolt, perhaps 
the best in the book, for which we cannot be too grateful. There 
are real dangers in this method of exclusions, but there can be 
no doubt that Mr. Steel, by his unwavering concentration 
upon the grim and sordid political struggle, holds the reader’s 
attention. It is a welcome reaction from that school of medieval 
historians whose pill of politics is sugared over with the Canterbury 
Tales, wayfaring life, the Lollards, Piers Plowman and so on; 
and the author has, of course, got into trouble with the reviewers 
for not being colourful and romantic. Still more oddly, he has 
been taken to task for proving his conclusions to the hilt, instead 
of just assuming them. Wherever he differs from the recognised 
authorities—Stubbs, Tout, Maude Clarke—he sets out the opposing 
views with the same fairness as his own. If it is a fault, it is a 
fault on the right side; for Mr. Steel knows, none better, the 
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difficulties and uncertainties of evidence, and will not give a dis- 
honest impression of finality by omitting well-documented 
contrary views. The result is a book which, gathering up the 
specialised researches of others (as well as his own) over many 
years, is of permanent importance for its subject. Its value 
is to a large extent independent of its author’s conclusions, for 
it registers the advance made in these studies since Wallon’s 
Life (1864), and is the only starting-point for further work. 

It is impossible to summarise fairly Mr. Steel’s argument 
as it unfolds itself from the minute analysis of the politics of the 
reign. Yet the picture is so “new” that it should be of interest 
to try to disentangle the author’s general conclusions, however 
roughly, and then reflect upon their probability or the reverse. 
And this it is now proposed to do, though only with the warning 
that the emphasis and definition demanded by a short survey is 
bound to do him more or less injustice by ignoring the half-tones 
of the original. 

Mr. Steel pictures Richard as a passionate, nervous and 
sensitive boy, not unintelligent, but lazy and of “ profoundly 
conventional mind.” An undoubted connoisseur of building, 
sculpture, painting, books and music, as well as plate, jewellery 
and dress, he was “a dilettante of genius.” 1 Though by no 
means a coward, he was probably a physical weakling. He could 
never hope, therefore, to be a great knight (preux chevalier) 
like his father, the Black Prince. Yet he was détermined to be 
a great king, who would yield no jot of his hereditary regality 
or prerogative. All his life Richard was tortured by this problem, 
which could have been solved only by rejecting the chivalrous 
standards of the age. Such an effort, however, was beyond his 
intellectual horizon, and no doubt he shared the world’s opinion 
of his father and his grandfather as the perfect type of ruler. 
There was thus no other course for him than that he pursued, 
and the tragedy was intensified by the long minority which 
delivered him into the power of a greedy and debased magnate 
class, among the worst specimens of which were his own uncles. 
His nature was warped by the strain of the struggle, and during 
the last three years of his life he became progressively abnormal. 
At the last he was a mumbling neurotic whom it was impossible 
to arouse from the complete melancholia into which he had fallen. 
Richard, according to this interpretation, was no tyrant, but 
. the last truly medieval king of England, the last of the long line 
of hereditary kings, strong to realise the fullness of the medieval 

| He is said to have invented the handkerchief. 
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kingly ideal. The book is thus, in effect, a defence, not of what 
Richard was (Mr. Steel is far too modern to have a hero), but of 
what he did. Not only was he more sinned against than sinning : 
the right, so far as it is to be discovered, was on his side. 

This new psychology, it will be observed, depends upon two 
sepatate but convenient propositions—that Richard began life a 
physical weakling, and that he died a madman (schizofraenia). 
I say convenient, for the first will explain the oddest behaviour 
before 1386, while the second not only forbids us to judge the 
young king in the light of the mature man, but actually absolves 
him from all responsibility for his most “ reprehensible ”’ actions, 
Together, in fact, they would block almost any sort of criticism. 
This does not mean that these assumptions are necessarily wrong, 
but it does put the onus upon Mr. Steel, if not of proving them, 
at least of showing that they are inherently- probable, Un- 
fortunately there are no positive indications that either is true: 
indeed, one may go farther, and say that while the first is unlikely 
to be right, the second is almost certainly wrong. Richard was 
at any rate a big man, nearly six feet, and our single account of his 
appearance does not suggest that he was either weak or weedy, - 
though it and all other authorities agree that he lacked the 
military temperament (bellicosus animus). The chroniclers rarely 
if ever managed an adequate description of those who fell outside 
the set types of their world—the warrior, the administrator and 
the monk. Edward the Confessor and Edward II, for example, 
are still a mystery to us because they belonged to none of these 
classes. Henry III and Henry VI, on the other hand, in their 
different ways are pretty well drawn, as either would have 
fitted in well enough as the head of a monastic community. 
Even to-day the lonely boy at school, the non-co-operator, who 
hates rugger and cricket and refuses to shout on the touch-line, 
is apt to be misunderstood by the masters as well as by the 
hard world; and it is to this category that Richard, with his 
artistic and literary tastes and his nice personal habits, clearly 
belonged. He could on occasion show plenty of physical vigour ; 
in particular he was a hard rider,! and he is said to have gained 
honours in at least one tournament. The second assumption, 
that for the last three years of his life he was falling into madness, 
is even more difficult. Indeed, it can be accepted only at the too 
high price of throwing over the testimony of all the contemporary 
evidence, favourable and unfavourable; and more especially 


1 In 1883 he rode “ all night, by relays, without stopping *’ from-Daventry 
to London, 
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that of Jean Creton, who was much with the king during the last 
six months of his reign. Friend and foe agree in holding Richard 
responsible for his actions until the very last. His conduct in 
these years is of a piece with what goes before—mutability and 
change of purpose, uncontrolled outbursts of anger, a passion 
for the pageantry of kingship, alternating moods of angry con- 
fidence and dispirited melancholy. Even after his deposition 
he seems to have watched events, and to have nursed hopes of a 
successful rebellion that might restore him to power. The gravest 
symptom noted by Mr. Steel is the king’s habit in these last days 
of sitting throned and in state from dinner to vespers, being seen 
by his court, but speaking to none. “ And whenever his gaze 
fell upon anyone, no matter of what rank, that’ man had to bend 
the knee.” This highly characteristic indulgence is in keeping 
with all we know about Richard, and by no means renders him 
“ certifiable.” In the Middle Ages even warrior kings loved to 
wear crowns and sit in state, and Richard only appears patho- 
logical from the effort to modernise or over-intellectualise him. 
All his life they had said to him, “ Richard, be a king,”’ and now 
the hour had struck, and this was being a king indeed ! 

With these, rather considerable, reserves, Mr. Steel’s new 
picture has much to commend it. In the Middle Ages the 
members of the ruling class were in general men of arrested 
intellectual development, who looked to those below them 
in the social scale for the intelligence necessary to order and 
govern society. Richard, from the fact that he was always a 
misfit in his own class, may well have partly escaped this pre- 
mature @@rdening; and it is probably in nebulous considerations 
of this kind that we must look for the rather new turn he gave to 
his inherited principles regarding prerogative. This was some- 
thing intensely personal to himself. He might have said, as 
Lavisse imagines Louis XIV saying, “ L’état c’est moi, moi, 
Richard qui parle.” The parallel, of course, must not be pressed. 
There is no evidence that Richard had any exalted sense of the 
obligations of kingship, of kingship as an office or a job to be 
done. His grasp of public policy seems to have been neither 
better nor worse than that of his contemporaries, and as Mr. 
Steel points out, he was lazy, or at least lacking in persistence 
and application. On the whole, therefore, the substance- of 
absolutism meant less to him than its trappings, and the years 
1389-94 prove that in the actual conduct of government he could 


be led tactfully by stronger minds so long as all was done, or 
appeared to to be done, in accordance with his absolute prerogative. — 
Re nae 
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Indeed, as against the tendency, noted above, of romanticising 
and sentimentalising the fourteenth century, we must set the 
opposite danger of over-modernising these very medieval people. 
Intensive specialised research inevitably leads to this, for each 
inquirer argues from the secondary work of his predecessors, 
First Stubbs isolated the constitutional elements, and thereby 
over-stressed the importance of parliament, if not for the future, 
yet for the time. Then Tout’s great book, by the mere fact of its 
limited subject, suggested a conscious policy of administrative 
bureaucracy, which could only belong to a later age. More 
recently others have elaborately reconstructed party politics, 
foreign policy and the history of the Schism in the same sort of 
way. The effect is to suggest, on the one hand, a definition and 
tenacity of purpose far beyond these amateur and occasional 
politicians, and, on the other, a malignancy and unscrupulousness 
worthy of Caesar Borgia. Mr. Steel’s book undoubtedly suffers 
a little from the abstractness or unreality born of all this cumula- 
tive research. When, for example, he speaks of Richard “ plung- 
ing heavily into politics on his own account,”’ I doubt whether a 
contemporary would have understood him, though we may; 
and I am quite sure he would have been puzzled by the picture 
of Richard in 1381 being “ trailed around the countryside in the 
wake of his own judges ” to witness the execution of the only men 
““who had hitherto cared to call him king.” Or again, the 
“ Lancastrian foreign policy ’ before 1386—this is, surely, just too 
intricate and too ingenious to be true! Here and elsewhere the 
treatment of party politics smacks more of modern reconstructions 
than of those primary, contemporary narratives whichghould be 
the bedrock of every new attempt. With so much diabolical 
cunning about, Mr. Steel is driven to form the gloomiest estimate 
of the personal character of a number of very ordinary people, 
compounded of good and bad in much the same proportion as we 
are, “There is,” he says, “a good deal in Stubbs’ theory of 
the moral degeneration of the English baronage as a result of the 
Hundred Years’ War”; and this strange generalisation is worked 
out in a series of incomplete one-sided portraits which are too 
cynical to be convincing. We read, for instance, of “ Arundel 
and the bloodier-minded magnates, men such as Thomas of 
Woodstock, duke of Gloucester—the dangerous and intriguing 
youngest uncle of the king.” Another member of this “ bloodier- 
minded group ’’ is the Earl of Warwick, “ grasping and ambitious, 
yet essentially timid.” John of Gaunt is ‘ an amiable nonentity, 
a man neither good nor bad within the conventions of his age ”’ ; 
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and the earl of Northumberland is “a far more sinister figure.” 
How can we reconcile this with the considered verdict of the 
most judicious contemporary historian, who says that the “ tem- 
poral lords always feared John of Gaunt because of his power, 
his prudence and his extraordinary ability” (ingeniwm tam 
praeclarum)? Even Michael de la Pole, whom Mr. Steel -is 
at pains to justify on many counts, is, “‘ like all his contemporaries, 
openly on the make ”’; while Richard’s beloved wife Anne “ is 
popularly supposed to have been ‘Good,’ but the attribution 
of this quality rests upon rather slender foundations.’ In such a 
melodramatic society of nitwits and scoundrels, no wonder Mr. 
Steel believes Richard went mad ! 

The fact is that personalities are more important than either 
parties or parliament in the Middle Ages. The whole conduct of 
government was in the discretion of the king, subject only to 


this condition : that he should govern with the counsel and consent 
of ‘Mix lateditary advisers, the magnates. OF these a few were 
prominent by reason Of wealth, ability-or mere consanguinity, 
and the rest tended to follow their lead. It was, after all, a very 
little world, in which all real political power was concentrated 
in a small group, who were the king’s social equals and normal 
associates and who looked to him for wealth, lands and office. 
The relations, both social and political, of the king and his greater 
barons were followed with snobbish interest by the nation at 
large, and constituted the politics of the time. The proceedings 
of the House of Commons had no great contemporary importance 
in themselves, but are of vital interest to the historian as the only 
sure guide to “ public opinion ” which held the balance between 
’ king and magnates. So long as the king and this limited circle 


remained on speaking terms, the government of the country 
proceoded Tore oF Tees hormally, in s ite of continual and bitter 
‘quarreling When personal Tends reached the pitch at which 
these petty kings could no longer meet socially, as in 1387, there 
was a “ political crisis.” Consider, for instance, the five years 
from the Peasants’ Revolt in 1381 to 1386, when, for the first 
time in the reign, the king’s government really broke down. 
The period begins with a quarrel between John of Gaunt and the 
earl of Northumberland, which brought the country to the edge 
of civil war, and was only healed by the boy king’s personal 
intervention. There followed a “scene” in Parliament when 
Richard, incensed by a speech of the earl of Arundel, told him to 
go to the devil (vadas ad diabolum). Contemporaries were shocked ; 
but it blew over, and a year later the king presided graciously 
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at the earl’s wedding. Much more dangerous to the public 
peace was the rupture of personal relations between the king and 
his over-mighty subject, John of Gaunt, in 1384. It was generally 
believed that at one moment Richard came near to ordering his 
uncle’s execution without so much as a trial, and, at another, 
that he was a party to a plot to murder him. This anxious time 
was tided over by the king’s mother. The chronicles give a 
vivid account of this very stout old lady hurrying from one to the 
other, until at last she managed to bring them together. Almost 
at the same time the king quarrelled with the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and would have run him through with his sword but 
for the prompt action of the bystanders. Yet within a few months 
not only were king and archbishop reconciled, but the magnates 
in one way or another managed to come to terms with the de- 
tested “‘ king’s friends ”—Nottingham, de Vere and Suffolk: John 
of Gaunt gave a great banquet, and the period ends with what 
we should call a lavish distribution of New Year honours. The 
importance of these events—and I have only made a selection— 
is shown by the space they occupy in the contemporary histories. 
On each occasion the public peace was in the balance, while, on 
the other hand, the collapse of 1386-8 might never have happened 
at all but for the accident which took John of Gaunt to Spain 
for four years in 1386. These personal qu are more than 
t . ies”” rliamenta itics 
of the period, or even of “ the Lancastrian foreign policy ” : they 
are the very root atter. 

The necessity of ruling in co-operation with the great nobles 
was the unwritten law of medieval kingship. It was, of course, a 
practical limitation upon the king’s power, more or less severely 
felt according to the force of his personality. At least as early 
as the time of Henry I the cry is raised that the king is turning 
away from his true helpers to base-born men raised from the dust. 
When the reign began with a minority, as with Henry III, it was 
doubly difficult to achieve any real independence, while in 
Richard’s case the accident that this intimate circle also contained 
three uncles was a crushing handicap. On the other hand, to 
regard Richard as a cipher in politics during these years 
and the mere tool of the magnates, as is now fashionable, is to 
antedate “responsible government.”’ Richard’s first assertion 
of “independence” is neither to be found in 1384 nor 1386, 
but in 1381, during the Peasants’ Revolt, and thenceforth he 
was always a power to be reckoned with. It was not so much 
that he wanted to do different things, as a passionate determination 
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that what was done should indeed be done by him, Richard. 


The question was one ather of authority, of prerogati un of - 
policy, as indeed is apparent from the recent-discovery that 

Michel da Ia Pole, the first object of attack in 1386;-was_no 

courtier or favourite, but a man of extellent_record whose only 

crim illingness to admit that Richard -was.now grown 

up.tn such a world all policies were embodied in personal f 
affections or in personal hatreds and jealousies, and this it is that/ 
explains the ruthlessness with which the Appellants suddenly/ 
took revenge in 1388 upon the king’s party. 


The same considerations govern the second period of the reign | 


(1389-95), which Mr. Steel calls, not very happily, “the period 

of appeasement.” Richard, once more compelled to govern by 
the counsel of the magnates, had somehow to live and work in, 
close and daily association with the very men who had murdered | 
or exiled his best friends. Without the force of character to 
dominate these men or the military talent to lead them in war, 
he had either to go on like this for the rest of his life, ruling by a 
kind of limited conciliar government, or break with the habit 
of centuries by a cowp d’état which would make him an autocrat. 


Se re eer that he had any special policy of his, 
own to enforce, but simply his determination to be master in his 
own house. “The sharp contrast which historians have drawn 
between this, the constitutional period, and the years before 
1386 is true to this extent that, while as Tout shows, there was a 
great parade of the royal prerogative, the actual governing 
machine was an autocratic council over which the king presided, 
but which he by no means controlled. But to call it a period of 
appeasement in which an effort was made to let bygones be 
bygones is to think unmedievally. Nothing could undo the 
events of 1388, which had merely intensified the personal rancours 
of the earlier years of the reign. ~ period 1389-97 is therefore 
almost certainly one of intensifie suspicions ‘and hardly sup- 
pressed incompatibilities, i in which every now and then something 
‘ happened-to-shiow on what thin ice all were Skating. ~~ How other- 
Wise tan—we 6xplain that extraordinary royal proclamation of 
1393 in Which Richard disclaims complicity with any disturbances _ 
“todestroy the magnates of the realm ?—-Or take the letter from 
John of Gaunt-to-Richard-in-August 1394, which Miss Legge has 
recently brought to light. Richard was on the point of going to 
Ireland, and Gaunt to Aquitaine; and they are generally supposed 
to have been on the best of terms. The letter is formally one 
of thanks for some property which the king has given him, but 
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its real object is to deny rumours, current in the king’s household, 
that he is plotting treason. 

“* As to which,” he writes, “I dare to call God to witness and all loyal 
men that never have I imagined, or tried to do, anything against your most 
honourable estate, nor otherwise than a true subject should, in everything’ 
to show loyalty towards my most sovereign liege lord; and I trust and 
sincerely hope, Sir, that you have always found me such in my behaviour 
toward you that you would not believe any words that seemed to con. 
tradict it.” 

The loyal John of Gaunt was doubtful of the king’s favour, 
and quite uncertain what he would do next. Unquestionably 
Thomas of Woodstock and the other Appellants were still more 
uncertain and still more uncomfortable. 

Thus a small group of men, all intimately known to one another, 
all mutually jealous, and all alike fearful of the king’s next move, 
had from sheer necessity to work in harness with the king, and 
the king with them. There was no other way. The crisis of 
1386-88 had proved that they were re supported by public opinion, 
Which in the last resort was the basis of the whole arrangement. 
The duke of Gloucester was “the king of the Commons,” and so 
long as he retained his influence, it was not in the power of the 
king himself to harm him. The discreet Westminster historian, 
who is described by Mr. Steel (I can’t think why) as “ mildly 
Ricardian” seems to have understood the situation. Writing 
of the year 1394 he mentions that Gloucester was believed to ha 
made an “ alliance ” with his unpopular elder brother, John of 
Gaunt;-‘“and-—-by~ this,’ —he~adds~ significantly, “the — duke of 
Gloucester henceforth lost the voice of the people ’’ (vocem 

| populi). Gloucester’s waning prestige, of which Richard must 
| have been as well aware as the monk of Westminster, alone made 

ible the royalist revolution of 1397. 

Contemporaries have, of course, much to say about rival 
parties and conflicting policies; but none of them suggests that 
they are other than ephemeral, even momentary, while the fortunes 
of the individual magnates are steadily and methodically followed 
throughout the reign. They show no surprise when John of 
Gaunt disappears from England for four years (1386-90), or 
when his son, Derby, or his brother, Gloucester, goes abroad on 
Crusade. Even Richard’s expeditions to Ireland 1395 and 1399, 
though more than personal, are still far from being national 
enterprises. Such comings and goings, it is needless to say, 
would be unthinkable under the most primitive form of “ party 
system.” Or consider the foreign policy of the reign. Neither 
Tout nor Mr. Steel is able quite to fix a moment when the policy 
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of active war against France was exchanged for peace and alliance. 
Richard was not always wedded to a peace policy, nor were all the 
magnates permanently committed to a policy of war. It was the 
hard logic of events which made peace first necessary and then 
obvious, and the slow transformation of policy was originally 
unconnected with Richard’s despotic ambitions. The tortuous 
and changing policy towards the Papacy, too, was radically 
distinct from domestic events and the French policy, though 
accidentally involved with both. Regality and prerogative were 
the crux of the domestic problem. Magnates and Commons, in 
general, believed in the plenitude of royal power, the former 
being, in theory, mere advisers, the latter mere petitioners. 
But, owing to the rapid development of Parliament and the 
Council, the facts had outrun the theory, and the “ Lancastrian 
experiment” was in full swing long before the Lancastrians. 
Stubbs remarks that under Henry IV and his successors “ con- 
stitutional progress had outrun administrative order.” It 


would probably be truer to ome that constitutional practice had 


outrun constitution y the year 1386 the surviving | 
records of the Cound pve the existence (not the beginning) | 
of a constitutional practice of limited monarchy, for which there 
was no theoretical basis. Mr. Steel very rightly points out the 
inadequacy of the view which sees in the proceedings of the 
Merciless Parliament a theory of the ultimate sovereignty of 
Parliament. That lay far ahead, and the Appellants were hard 
put to it, to find a legal justification for their actions. But all 
this does net _alter the fact that I Parliament was momentarily 


Wielding t “ultimate sovereignty.” The fact was that 
vretedetiees yet only imperfectly operative in ordinary 


common law—were still powerless to alter the time-honoured 
outlook of most men, which identified the sovereign power 
with the ruler, and saw in Parliament only the feudal court 
of a feudal king. The medieval constitution, like the medieval 
church, collapsed when the gap between theory and practice grew 
too wide. 

This bankruptcy of political thinking is perfectly illustrated 
by the revolution of 1399. The plain fact was that Henry had 
usurped the throne by conquest and secured the consent of 
Parliament. But in 1399—Mr. Lapsley is quite right—there 
was no such thing as “a parliamentary title to the throne,” 
still less a “right of conquest.” An hereditary title, endorsed 
by the assent of Parliament and the rites of the church, was 
de rigeur, and had somehow to be brought in despite the better 
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claims of the earl of March. Hence the peculiar but carefully 
chosen wording of Henry’s claim in Parliament : 

“In the name of Fadir, Son, and Holy Gost, I Henry of Lancaster 
chalenge this Rewme of Ynglond and the Corone . . . als I that am disendit 
be right lyne of the Blode comyng fro the gude lerde Kyng Henry therde, 
and thorghe that ryght that God of his grace hath sent me, with help of my 
kyn and of my Frendes to recover it : the whiche Rewme was in poynt to be 

4’ undone for defaut of Governance and undoying of the gode Lawes.”’ 

The three claims were mutually conflicting and theoretically 
irreconcilable, but it was the best that could be done in the 
circumstances. Nor perhaps did it matter much to the great 
majority, who were content to see the hand of God in the fact of 
Henry’s victory. But prudent chroniclers were careful to stick 
to the formula and copied the very words of the Parliament 
Roll. So were the poets, like Gower, and the courtly Chaucer : 


O conquerour of Brutes Albyoun, 
Which that by lygne and free eleccioun, ' 
Ben verray Kynge.” 

Occasionally the untutored let the cat out of the bag, as in a 
petition from the “ poor prisoners of Ludgate ” (also printed by 
Miss Legge), which, without qualification, salutes Henry IV as 
“the gracious conqueror of England.” That no one was taken 


in by the make-believe of Henry’s claim is shown by the 
following conversation, doubtless imaginary, between Henry IV 
and a Franciscan friar accused of spreading rumours that Richard 
was still alive in 1402: 


King : “‘ You say that king Richard is still alive ? ”’ 

Friar: “I don’t say that he: s alive, but I do say that if he is alive, 
he is the true King of England.” 

King : ‘“‘ He resigned of his own free will.” 

Friar: ‘‘He wouldn’t have resigned if he had been at liberty. A 
resignation made in prison is not free.”’ 

King : “‘ He was also deposed.”’ 

Friar : ‘* While still king, he was taken by force of arms, put in prison, 
deprived of his kingdom, and you seized his crown.” 

King : “‘ I did not seize the crown. I was duly elected.” 

. Friar ; “ There can be no election while the legitimate possessor is still 
alive. If he is dead, it is through you that he is dead: you have lost your 
title and all right to the kingdom.”’ 

King: “ By my head, you shall certainly lose yours !’ 


And he did. 


II 
The emphasis laid above upon the humarf and personal 
aspects of Richard’s reign is intended rather to supplement 
than to criticise Mr. Steel’s account, which is avowedly limited 
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to the political struggle. His subject is the parties and the 
parliaments (however ephemeral and inconclusive), and within 
this restricted field he has given us a masterly and stimulating 
analysis of events. But the historian’s lasting interest lies 
not so much in the play of personalities or politics as in the 
new conception of royal authority which resulted from them. 
The year 1399, we have seen, had by no means the constitutional 
importance generally attached to it ; for the immemorial balance 
of forces between crown and aristocracy had been upset at least 
a generation earlier by the growth of Parliament and of the 
Council. Both of these, by restricting the royal authority, had 
in fact correspondingly increased the aristocratic control of the 
monarchy. The monarchy was already, in fact, “limited” in 
practice long before 1399, and there was a dangerous and widening 
gap between its theoretical prerogatives and its actual powers. 
The coup d’état of 1397 was Richard’s attempt to close this gap. 
He was not merely content to assert his ancient prerogatives. 
He took the offensive. By the methodical use of his bureaucracy 
(based on the royal honachold), by the extended wav af the Slane et 
this “private ” secretariat), by the “formation of @ standin 
attem T 2 
is now well established that the royalist revolution of 1397 
was no sudden outburst, so that even if (with Mr. Steel) we 
discount his actions after 1397 as those of a man whose mind was 
giving way, there is still the clear evidence of the years of prepara- 
tion (1395, 1396). We should surely pause before we describe the 
author of such a spectacular effort either as a man of “ pro- 
foundly conventional mind,” or “as the last truly medieval 
king. of England.’’ There is something new here: a conception 
of royal power which is not that of Edward II or of Henry III, 
and which consciously or unconsciously looks forwards rather than 
backwards. 
Richard II gave a new distinctness, perhaps a new form to 


the older medieval notions of the royal prerogative. His reign 


is the link between medieval ideas_and the later doctrine of the 
divine right of kings. As there is nothing to suggest that Richard 
was influenced by contemporary thinkers or writers, we are left 
to conclude that he himself, by what he was and what he did, 
developed the old beliefs. His mind and his interests, it is true, 
were all in the past. He was, we are told, a keen searcher 
(curiosus perscrutator) into past things, who specially cherished 
the memory of Henry III, whose patron saints were St. Edmund, 
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king and martyr, and Edward the Confessor, and who inde- 
fatigably, though unsuccessfully, strove to secure the canonisation 


of Edward II. a nates OLY one of them significant, 
prove that he had thought much abont the rights of kings,and 
oven enggoes tnt bis conception ns xian: oso Seereasians 

e terms, too, are the old ones: majesty, prerogative, regality : 
the old, pre-Edward III definition of treason: the insistence, 
reminiscent of Otto IV, upon the inextinguishable characters 
conferred upon him by unction at his coronation. Nevertheless 
the idea of royal autocracy takes a rather new twist in this reign, 
the result partly of Richard’s character, partly of the mere 
efflux of time. The difference is subtle, and may be unintended, 
but nevertheless unmistakable. There is, in particular, a new 
emphasis upon hereditary right. The king himself was not 
responsible for this: it was “in the air,” and was loudly pro- 
claimed by his guardians from the moment: of his accession. 
Taught to believe in his heredi i 


an tration, carried to their logical deduction the implications 
Oo i © other traditional and complementary 


e claimed to make laws according to 
his own mere will (arbitrium voluntatis); and he said expressly 
at one time that the laws were in his mouth, and at another 
that they were in his breast, and that he could change them at 
will. In these charges (whether true | or not) we have the first 


g 
eVeri say of ‘divine, hereditary right, in answer to which we e can, a 
séé his enemies fumbling blindly towards a doctrine*of parjia- 


mentary sovereignty. In 1388 a famous declaration of /the 
Appellants-sete—‘the~ laws of parliament” above all others, 
while on the other side a friendly chronicler’s comment on these 
same proceedings says, “It is absurd for a servant or subject 
to rebel against his king,”’ and adds that it was God who touched 
the heart of the king to punish “the rebels” in 1397. With these 
assertions and counter-assertions divine right emerges from the 
hitherto undifferentiated complex of notions about kingship, 
and herein lies the abiding interest of the reign to the historian 
of ideas. 

There is also a change in the human setting. In Richard’s 
reign the stress passes from the sanctity inherent in the office— 
the working of God in and through the king—to that of the 
actual human personality. We hear less of the personal holiness 
of the monarch, and more of the outward and personal marks 
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of Richard’s autocracy—his patron saints, the arms of Edward 


the Confessor, which he quartered with his own, his Cheshire 


archers, his signet (the vehicle of his personal will) and above | 
all his famous livery of the white hart, mystically connected with ' 


the prophetic verses of Merlin and John of Bridlington. These 
are the things that struck the minds of contemporaries. The) 
chroniclers mention them again and again; and they are full o 

meaning to us, just because they draw Richard closer to the 
Stuarts and divine right, than to Edward II and Henry ITI. 

And so there arose, after 1399, a cult of the murdered king. 
Not many of the contemporary writers are friendly to Richard : 
it was too dangerous to write much on that side after the revolu- 
tion. Yet for twenty years, and perhaps far longer, his fate 
excited a widespread devotion, so that Richard in death, as Stubbs 
remarked, had far more friends than ever he had in life. It is 
noticeable that even his friends, though they call him the “ just ” 
and “innocent ’’ king, never suggest that his personal merits 
were such as to raise him to sanctity. Recalling to mind the 
miracles of Thomas of Lancaster, Edward II, and the earl of 
Arundel, we must attribute this, not to any defects of character, 
but to changing times and different ideas. The post-1399 
royalists sentimentally recalled the symbols of his brief absolutism, 
and insisted rather upon his rights than his miracles. To the 
period of this posthumous Richard cult we should probably 
refer the painting of the famous Wilton Diptych, now in the 
National Gallery, rather than to the last years of the reign, the 
generally accepted view.1 The picture shows Richard as a youth, 
erowned and kneeling. He wears a splendid mantle, embroidered 
with the livery of the white hart. His patron saints stand 
behind, and present him to the Virgin and Child, surrounded by 
eleven angels. It was at one time naturally assumed that the 
pieture belonged to the early years of the reign, but Maude Clarke 
elearly showed that it was unlikely to have been made before 
1396, and therefore assigned it to the years 1395-9. Richard’s 
appearance in these years is authentically recorded for us in his 
effigy at Westminster Abbey, and no adequate motive has been 
suggested for depicting the prematurely aged king as a boy at 
this late date in the reign. For this reason alone a date soon 
after his death is preferable, and even if we reject as fanciful the 
“medieval-Jacobite ” spirit which seems to inform the picture, the 
details strongly support the late date. The group of angels, for 


* See National Gallery, ae to the 1929 catalogue including accessions 
tothe end of 1937 (1939), p. 12. 
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example, all wear the livery of the white hart, a fancy which the 
artist would have been unlikely to indulge, if indeed it would have 
occurred to him, while Richard was alive. And then there are the 
other marks of the Richard cult—the white hart on his mantle, 
the patron saints, the collar of broom cods, and, not least, on 
the back of the two panels, the king’s arms quartered with those 
of Edward the Confessor, and the white hart respectively. Surely 
a royalist memento: an icon to which the youthful innocence of 
the boy Richard was more appropriate than the mature features 
depicted in the “ cunning-faced copper effigy.’”’ The value and 
the meaning of such pictorial elements to loyal subjects, ‘ who 
could read a coat better than a letter,’’ are obvious. Henry IV, 
it is worth recalling, introduced into his second and splendid 
Great Seal (c. 1408) the crowned figures of Edward the Confessor 
and St. Edmund, a theft of Richard’s thunder intended to 
emphasise his descent from Henry III, whose name was associated 
so closely in the popular imagination with these saints. Equally 
significant is the account of the sacred ointment of St. Thomas 
with which, according to all loyal chroniclers, Henry IV was the 
first to be anointed. Richard hed insisted upon the priestly 
marks conferred by unction at his coronation, and this cock 
and bull story has the appearance of definite propaganda on 
Henry’s part, to counter the charges of having laid hands upon 
“the Lord’s anointed.”” But Richard’s ghost was not yet laid, 
and Henry V, in deference to popular feeling, translated his body 
from King’s Langley to Westminster Abbey, professing that he 
owed to him the same veneration as to his own father. As late 
as 1418 Sir John Oldcastle still spoke of Richard as the living king. 

One other of Richard’s marks of regality is of interest as a 
sort of bridge between medieval and modern kingship. This is 
the badge of the sun appearing from behind clouds, known. to 
heraldry as the sun-burst. Where it came from I do not know, 
though it is assigned on doubtful Tudor authority to both Edward 
III and the Black Prince. It first certainly appears on Richard’s 
tomb in Westminster Abbey, and its significance to the contem- 
porary followers of prerogative appears from the friendly Kirkstall 
chronicle. The author, writing perhaps before Richard’s de- 
position, closés his account of the king’s revenge in 1397, as 
follows : 


‘ The admirable and long maintained patience of the king, as the sun 
formerly covered by a cloud (to wit, the royal majesty under the restraint 
of others), now by force of arms rising over the mountains and climbing 


the hills by its rays dispersed the clouds and revealed more clearly the light 
of the sun. 
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The later history of the sun-burst is obscure, though Edward IV’s 
choice of the sun in splendour may have been an appropriate 
and deliberate adaptation of the sun obscured. However that 
may be, Richard’s badge appears for the last time in England 
upon the second Great Seal of Elizabeth (c. 1568), a particularly 
fine one showing the Queen on horseback with the sun’s rays 
descending upon her head from behind clouds. At so late a 
date it may or may not be significant, for the sun-image had by 
this time become the universal symbol of monarchical power.! 
Certainly Elizabeth’s ministers were alive to the analogy between 
her reign and that of Richard, and according to a famous story 
she herself said to William Lambarde in 1601, “‘ I am Richard II, 
know ye not that?”’ To the Tudors Richard’s fate was not the 
mere antiquarianism it has since become, but a still live issue; 
and Elizabeth, no doubt, and Shakespeare, saw their Richard II 
through the haze of this posthumous cult as well as through the 
works of Lancastrian historians. ‘‘ Thus have ye heard,’ writes 
Holinshed, ‘‘ what writers do report touching the state of the time 
and doings of the king. But if I may boldly say what I think : 
he was a prince the most unthankfully used of his subjects of any 
one of whom ye shall lightly read.’’ It was not fresh evidence, 
or even the old evidence, that was now changing Richard into 
“the bountiful and loving sovereign ’’ of Holinshed, but a reviving 
sentimentalism, the beginnings of which may well go back to the 
general pity which Richard’s untimely death excited. 
For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings. 

Such as it is, the modern notion of Divine Right can be traced 
back to Richard IT and no farther; and, even so, it took definite 
shape only after his death. Richard failed because he refused to 
accept the first rule of the game—that a king should govern by 
the counsel and consent of his hereditary advisers. This meant, 
in fact, limited, perhaps too limited, kingship, as the reigns of the 
Lancastrian kings demonstrated. History therefore in the 
shape of the Tudors was on Richard’s side. But the Tudors 
never made the mistake of confusing the substance of Power 
with autocratic ¢ government-on-principle. 

V. H. GALBRAITH. 


Cf. Richard II, Ed. Dover Wilson, Cambridge University Press, Introduction, 
especially pp. xii and xxx sqq. 
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ARISTOCRACY AND REVOLUTION 
Tue British Peerace, 1789-1832 


THE years 1789 to 1832 constitute a well-defined period in 
British history. It is a period of revolution and war abroad, of 
conservative resistance followed by moderate reform at home; 
one in which the aristocracy who had held unquestioned control 
during the preceding more placid decades of the eighteenth 
century were put upon their mettle as never before, were assailed, 
substantially weakened, yet left still lusty, even if the sources of 
their virility were much less powerful than heretofore. 

The dynamic force in the French Revolution was the ideal of 
galité rather than those of liberté and fraternité. The successful 
assault upon privilege in France, as is notorious, was hailed with 
intense satisfaction by English Radicals. France, cried Tom 
Paine exultantly, had “ outgrown the baby clothes ”’ of aristo- 
cracy; had “ breeched itself in manhood .. . put down the 
dwarf to set up the man ”’; had got rid of the gibberish of puny 
titles of rank—as a child, having outgrown the rickets, despises the 
rattle. The conception of a hereditary legislator was as ridiculous 
as that of a hereditary mathematician or a hereditary poet 
laureate.! Similarly William Godwin declared that no principle 
more deeply insulted both reason and justice than that of here- 
ditary distinction. “‘ The dissolution of aristocracy is equally the 
interest of the oppressor and oppressed. The one will be delivered 
from the littleness of tyranny, and the other from the brutalising 
operation of servitude.” * On 7 November 1792 there was read 
at the bar of the French Convention an address from reforming 
societies in England in which they said they fully appreciated the 
fact that the ultimate enemy was aristocracy, the bane of all the 
countries upon earth. 

When privilege was ruthlessly destroyed in France and 
sentiments such as these were expressed on our side of the Channel, 
it was only natural that the British aristocracy should feel them- 
selves gravely imperilled and that they should rally in self-defence, 
especially as events in France seemed very clearly to demonstrate 
‘the extreme unwisdom of trying to meet the reformers half-way, 
of evincing any sort of sympathy with the égalitarians. There 


+ Works of Thomas Paine (4 vols., ed. M. D. Conway, 1894), vol. m, pp. 
320-3, 
* Enquiry Concerning Political Justice (2 vols., 1796), vol. u, pp. 83, 95. 
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were sympathisers in the ranks of the English peerage—notably 
the fifth Duke of Bedford, the eleventh Duke of Norfolk, and the 
third Earl Stanhope. It was, said Burke, in his Observations on 
the Conduct of the Minority; “ truly alarming to see so large a part 
of the aristocratic interest engaged in the cause of the new species 
of democracy, which is openly attacking or secretly undermining 
the system of property by which mankind has hitherto been 
governed.” ! In his famous Letter to the Duke of Bedford Burke 
warned his Grace against imperilling the constitution. ‘‘ So long 
as it remains firm,”’ he says, “‘ the Duke of Bedford is safe, and we 
are all safe together—the high from the blights of envy and the 
spoliation of rapacity, the low from the iron hand of oppression, 
and the insolent spurn of contempt.’’ But once admit the rude 
inroad of Gallic tumult, and ail would perish in a common ruin; 
if a great storm were to blow upon our coasts it would cast up the 
whales upon the shore as well as the periwinkles.2, When 
at the time of the Reform Bill crisis Macaulay, in one of his 
"parliamentary speeches, counselled the peers to take warning by 
the fate of the French nobility in the Revolution and to beware of 
attempting to thwart the popular will, Croker very pertinently 
retorted that the facts pointed the very opposite moral. It had 
been the headlong and needless alacrity of the French nobility 
in making the cause of the tiers état their own that had led to their 
destruction. Who was it that, to use his own words, offered as a 
sacfifice upon the altar of his country the privileges of the nobility ? 
It was a Montmorenci. Who proposed the abolition of all 
seigniorial rights? A Noailles. What was the consequence ? 
We turn over a page or two of this eventful history, and we find 
the Montmorencis in exile, and the Noailles on the scaffold ! * 
The sympathisers with the Revolution in Great Britain made 
comparatively little headway even in its early days, before the 
execution of: Louis XVI, and the Terror aroused horror in the 
average citizen. When democrats in Birmingham held a dinner 
on 14 July 1791 in order to celebrate the anniversary of the fall 
of the Bastille, there were violent riots in which an infuriated mob, 
in the name of Church and King, destroyed two non-conformist 
chapels and Dr. Priestley’s house, with his library and apparatus, 
because of his Radical principles, together with the residences of 
other prominent citizens holding similar political views. . The 


* The Works of Burke (12 vols., 1899), vol. v, p. 4. 

* Ibid., pp. 210-11. 

* Croker’s Correspondence and Diaries (ed, L. J. Jennings, 3 vols., 1884), 
vol. 1, pp. 131-3. 
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left-wing Whigs, led by Bedford, Lansdowne, and Stanhope in the 
Lords, by Fox and Grey in the Commons, proved exceedingly 
ineffective; only a little over a year after the outbreak of war the 
Whig party was disrupted by the secession of its more conservative 
members under Portland, Fitzwilliam, and Windham, who joined 
Pitt’s Administration. When in 1795 a design was mooted in 
Yorkshire to organise a demonstration against Ministerial policy, 
Wilberforce had no difficulty in transforming it into a triumphal 
vindication of the Government against the Jacobins. The 
patriotic fervour which animated the British people, first against 
the bloodthirsty Jacobins, then against the aggressions of Napo- 
leon, proved infinitely more powerful than the democratic fervour 
of the London Corresponding Society, the Friends of the People 
and similar bodies. Thus it was that the Governments which 
carried the country through more than twenty years of war and 
crisis to ultimate victory were of the same type as those which 
had preceded them, save that they were Tory rather than Whig. 
The nation fortunately continued to produce its great commoners 
in plenty alike in Parliament and in the services, and there is point 
in Gilbert’s lines in Jolanthe : 
“The House of Lords, throughout the war, 
Did nothing in particular, 
And did it very well.’’ 

| Yet the greater.offices of state continued to be held almost 
invariably by members of the Upper House. Both in central 
and in local government the aristocracy remained not only the 
repositories of power, but in large measure the leaders of the people. 
It was still as true in this period, as it had been in the eighteenth 
century, that, in the words of Bagehot, “ the tonic of business is 
seen to combat the relaxing effects of habitual luxury.”’! At all 
times the tonic of business inspired the landowning classes of 
Great Britain, whether noble or not, to a constant activity alike 
in the political world of London and of the constituencies, and in 
the management of their landed properties, while in time of war 
there was added the still more invigorating stimulant of a militant 
patriotism. oe 

In the aftermath of war, with its inevitably intricate and 
harassing social and economic, as well as political, problems, 
discontent rapidly returned and animus against the aristocracy 
revived. This took many shapes—as for example, in 1820, 
the Cato Street conspiracy to assassinate all the members of the 


1 Literary Studies (3 vols., 1895), vol. 1, p. 243, 
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Cabinet and the violent demonstration against members of the 
House of Lords during the proceedings in the Bill of Pains and 
_ Penalties against Queen Caroline. But the most constant 
manifestation was the ever-increasing demand for Parliamentary 
reform. Francis Horner in a letter to Lord Holland in December, 
1816, confessed that for the part of the campaign which was 
directed against the rotten boroughs he had no sympathy ; it was, 
he said, the only thing that the democrats were really struggling 
for, and their motive was “ envy and hatred of the aristocracy.” * 

Why should the aristocracy become the mark for envy and 
hatred? Pitt and Fox did not often agree, and in 1791 they were 


generally at loggerheads: yet in a debate in July of that year they | 
spoke in almost identical terms of the value, and indeed necessity, | 
of aristocratic government in England. Aristocracy, said Pitt, | 


was “ the true poise ” of the constitution; “it was the essential 
link that held the branches together, and gave stability and 
strength to the whole; aristocracy reflected lustre on the crown, 
and lent support and effect to the democracy, while the demo- 
cracy gave vigour and energy to both, and the sovereignty 
crowned the constitution with authority and dignity.” Fox 
said that he laid it down as a principle never to be departed from 
that every part of the British dominions ought to possess a govern- 


ment in which the elements of monarchy, aristocracy and demo- . 
eracy were blended; “nor could any government be a fit one for 


British subjects to live under, which did not contain its due weight 
of aristocracy,” because it balanced the other two branches 
“and gave stability and firmness to the whole.” Aristocracy was 
based upon rank and property. “In this country, the House of 
Lords formed the aristocracy, and that consisted of hereditary 
titles, in noble families of ancient origin, or possessed by peers 
newly created, on account of their extended landed property. 
Prejudice for ancient families, and that sort of pride which 
belonged to nobility, was right to be encouraged in a country like 
this; otherwise one great incentive to virtue would be abolished, 
and the national dignity, as well as its domestic interest, would be 
diminished and weakened.” * In these two speeches the classical 
constitutional doctrines of balance of power and the representation 
of property was expressed. In the post-war years the Radicals, 
in their crusade for parliamentary reform, challenged the validity 
of both. The aristocracy, having been belauded as an essential 

» Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Horner (ed. L. Horner, 2 vols., 1842), 


vol. 1, p. 387. 
* Parliamentary History, vol. xx1x, pp. 414, 409-10. 
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feature of any satisfactory constitution, were now arraigned as 
selfish monopolists. 

In the Extraordinary Black Book, prublished in 1831, it was 
= “We have an aristocratic church;‘an aristocratic bar 


aristocratic game-code, aristocratic taxation, aristocratic corn- 
ws, aristocratic laws of property ; in short, the aristocratic spirit 
pervades everything—all is privilege, prescription, monopoly, 
association, and corporation.’’1 A large portion of the book is 
ithe devoted to an examination of the wealth of the Church in England 
Gus and of the Church in Ireland. It was contended that the Church 
was essentially an aristocratic Church. ‘ Because everything in 

this country is framed upon an aristocratic scale, because noble- 

men have enormous incomes ’’: therefore there must also be 

episcopal incomes of fifty thousand a year.* In basing his argu- 

ment that we had an aristocratic Church upon financial grounds, 

the author of the Extraordinary Black Book went far astray. It 

would have been more reasonable to suggest that rather too large 

a percentage of the episcopate belonged to noble families. Com- 

menting upon the elevation of Manners-Sutton to the See of 
Canterbury in 1805 and of Vernon Harcourt to that of York in 

1807, Lord Holland observes that George III “ judged of the fit- 

ness for high station by rank rather than by talent, and he hailed 

the appointment of two Archbishops, whom from their connections 

he called gentlemen, as a triumph for the Church and a consolation 

«to himself.’”’ * The suggestion that the profession of the law was 

eo” monopolised by the aristocracy could be taken seriously by no one 
who reflected that the most outstanding occupants of the Wool- 
sack during this period were Eldon, the son of a Newcastle coal- 
fitter; Lyndhurst, the son of an American painter; Brougham, 
the arch-demagogue. What was really significant about the legal 
profession at this time, as in the days of Somers, Mansfield and 
Hardwicke, was that it was an avenue affording an opportunity 
to commoners of outstanding ability to achieve immense influence 
in the House of Lords and political weight in the counsels of the 

nation. 

There is a great deal more of substance in the remaining 
allegations. The effect of the systems of primogeniture and entail 
certainly was that most of the landed property in the British Isles 


1 The Extraordinary Black Book (1831), p. 223. 

* Ibid., p. 55, The figures given in this curious compilation should never be 
taken very seriously, It was preceded by « similar less elaborate publication : 
The Black Book (1820). 

* Further Memoira of the Whig Party, 1807-21 (ed. Lord Stavordale, 1905), 
p. 64, 
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was concentrated in the hands of a very small number of people 
who had vested interest in the welfare of agriculture. A generation 
which has witnessed a lamentable neglect of this most essential of 
all industries may regard with more favour than did the genera- 
tion which grew up under the Corn Laws the persistent efforts 
made by a land-owning aristocracy to secure a home-grown food 
supply. There was, on the other hand, some point in the con- 
tention that the system of primogeniture amounted to a form of 
monopoly in the most valuable form of capital; that the keenness 
of the aristocratic landowner’s zeal for his land (in itself a very 
good thing) produced a selfish devotion to the “ grand agrarian 
alchymy, high rent,” a selfish prejudice on questions of finance and 
taxation; that the game-laws, although not established on a 
basis of caste—very highly-born subjects might not necessarily 
have the right to kill game, and they could not have unless they 
possessed real estate of £100 a year value—certainly gave the land- 
lord (who normally was a member of the aristocracy) a privilege 
which was as rigidly enforced as it was unpopular and vexatious. 

The latefundia possessed by some of the peers, especially in 
Scotland and Ireland, were sometimes immense. The Duke of 
Sutherland owned nearly 1,400,000 acres in Scotland; the rental 
of the Duke of Buccleuch’s estates was supposed in 1836 to be 
about a quarter of a million. The most extensive properties were 
not of course necessarily the most profitable. The Duke of 
Northumberland, with less than half the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
acreage, was credited with an income of £300,000; the Marquess 
of Westminster, whose property lay in the London area, with 
£350,000 in 1826; and so rapidly were the site values in the 
capital appreciating that it was confidently anticipated his income 
would soon reach half-a-million.!_ Other immensely wealthy peers 
were the first Duke of Cleveland; the second Earl of Lonsdale ; 
Lord De Dunstanville, who derived his riches largely from Cornish 
tin-mines; Lord Rolle, the hero of The Rolliad, another great 
landowner of the West country. 

It has to be remembered, in justice to such plutoc nanan ‘that they 
sometimes benefited others as well as themselves—notably the 
Duke of Sutherland by building roads through what had been 
hitherto a trackless country and by bringing the backward 
peasantry to the coast, where they had better opportunities of 
making a decent livelihood.* It has also to be remembered that 

* [J. Grant], Random Recollections of the House of Lords (1836), p. 103; The 


Extraordinary Black Book, p. 213. 
* See D.N.B., vol. xxx, pp. 146-7. Lord Granville Leveson Gower’s Private 
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many of the nobility were very farfrom rich. Indeed, the author 
of the Extraordinary Black Book, having called attention to 
instances of extravagant wealth, goes on to calculate that the 
average income of the peer derived from the soil is no more than 
£7500 and to argue that the amount of property represented by 
the 400 members of the House of Lords is too small a proportion 
‘of the national wealth to justify the powers and privileges they 
“enjoy. The fifth Earl of Aboyne—after 1836 Marquess of 
Huntley—who had danced with Marie Antoinette in his youth 
and who lived till the age of ninety-one, attended balls with great 
assiduity till he was far advanced in years, partly because he had 
been a fine dancer in his younger days, but partly on account of 
the supper, for he was poor.? The twelfth Earl of Huntingdon, 


“liberal in politics,” was “ exceedingly poor in purse.” * The 


{true criterion of affluence is the margin of revenue over un- 
|| avoidable expenditure, and, judged by this standard, a good many 
\| peers in spite of their large incomes were by no means well off. 

The Duke and Duchess of Somerset, for example, were in such 
reduced circumstances, according to Joseph Farington, that her 

Grace carried economy to an almost incredible extreme—so that a 

guest, flattered by an invitation to the ducal board, found that 


the meal consisted of no more than a leg of mutton at one end of 
the table and a dish of potatoes at the other!* Although the 
third Duke of Po-tland had great estates, which included valuable 
property in Soho and Marylebone, his financial embarrassments 
were always serious. Indeed, he at times experienced difficulty 
in finding ready money for the payment of household bills and 
servants’ wages.5 
One of the arguments brought against the system of primo- 
geniture was that it involved the necessity of making provision 
for portionless younger sons, and that this was done by means of 
nsions and sinecures. ‘‘ They are thrown, like mendicants, on 
the public for support; but they are unlike mendicants in this— 
that the public has no option, whether they will support them or 
not. The Aristocracy, usurping the power of the state, have the 


Correspondence, 1784-1811 (2 vols., 1917), vol. u, p. 363. Lady Harriet Leveson 
Gower, speaking in 1810 of the immense wealth of the Staffords, wrote: ‘‘I felt 
as I suppose Whittington’s cat did when she travelled over the Marquis of Car- 
rabas’s territory."’ ; 1 Ibid., p. 215. 

* The Complete Peerage, by G.E.C. (new ed.), vol. v1, pp. 684-5. 

® A Peerage for the People (1837), p. 423. 

‘ The Farington Diary (ed. J, Greig, 7 vols., 1922-7), vol. 1, p. 127. 

5 A. 8. Turberville, Welbeck Abbey and ite Owners (2 vols., 1938, 1939), vol. 1, 
pp. 307-8. 
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means, under various pretexts, of extorting for the junior branches 
of their families a forced subsistence.’’ The writer calculated 
that in the shape of sinecures in every department of state, and 
other sums at their disposal from state sources, the annual incre- 
ment enjoyed by noble families amounted to not much less than 
four million pounds annually. The method» of reckoning is 
arbitrary and fantastic, and the significance of such calculations 
lies not in the figures produced, but in the argument that a large 
proportion of the national revenue is engrossed by the peerage for 
no services rendered to the public; that the taxation raised from 
the community as a whole is devoted in no small measure to the 
enrichment of those who possess from their private resources quite 
enough already, if only it were distributed more reasonably.' 
The peers and the aristocracy generally have no incentive to 
national economy, because they in effect arrange that the rest of 
the nation shall provide the means for their maintenance, and are, 
to use Corbett’s vivid phrase, “ tax-eaters.” 

There was also the phenomenon of a greatly augmented 
peerage. Prior to the reign of George III the peerage had 
been a small body of under 200 members. George III doubled 
it, and at the time of the Reform Act the membership of the 
House of Lords, including thirty members of the episcopal bench, 
four royal dukes, and forty-four Scots and Irish peers, was just over 
400. The lavish creations made on the recommendation of the 
younger Pitt were criticised for a variety of reasons. The most 
famous denunciation is that by Disraeli in Sybil. ‘‘ He created a 
plebeian aristocracy and blended it with the patrician oligarchy. 
He made peers of second-rate squires and fat graziers. He caught 
them in the alleys of Lombard Street, and clutched them from the 
counting-houses of Cornhill.” * This is merely the language of 
rhetoric. A much more serious criticism of the numerous eleva- 
tions to, and advancements in, the peerage during our period is 
that frequently these were the rewards for assistance in the 
constituencies, for successful borough-mongering; and it may be 
argued with some reason that, although pensions and sinecures 
continued to be only too prolific, they were less so than they had 
been before the success of Burke’s campaign for economical 


reform, and that owing to the diminution in the supply of such | 


awards, more frequent recourse was had to the grant of a peerage.* 


* The Extraordinary Black Book, pp. 202, 212-19. * Bk. 1, ch. iii. 

* See G. 8. Veitch, The Genesis of Parliamentary Reform (1913), pp. 52-82. 
Lord Auckland declared that ‘‘ Burke’s foolish Bill ’’ had ‘* made it a very difficult 
task either to form or maintain an administration.” 
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Brougham declared that “ service without a scar in the political 
campaign ”’ and strict party discipline were the qualities for which 
“the gratitude of Mr. Pitt showered down his Baronies by the 
score.” ! Egerton Brydges as early as 1798 expressed his appre- 
hension that the new system of adding lavishly to the peerage 
might prove ‘‘ an engine of alarming corruption in the hands of any 
minister.’ * It is significant indeed that the granting of peerages 
for what are euphemistically termed “ political services,’ which 
had become a commonplace practice since the days of Pitt, was 
now being regarded with grave disfavour. 

Although it is unlikely that any member of the Whig oligarchy 
of the eighteenth century would have accepted the view that there 
was any reason why an increase in the size of the population should 
involve an enlargement of the small charmed circle of the peerage, 
it may on the other hand reasonably be argued that it was desir- 
able for the composition and character of the Upper House in 
some measure to reflect the very great social and economic 
changes of the period, and that in so far as the peerage was being 
recruited from a less exclusive and homogeneous section of the 
community than formerly, this was a sign of health and not of 
decadence. Dr. Holland Rose contends that “ far from degrading 
and weakening the peerage, Pitt strengthened it by the infusion 
of new blood which was sorely needed at that time of strain and 
stress.’ * Moreover, if the peerage was to continue to represent 
property in accordance with the classical doctrine of the eighteenth 
century, it was time it represented other forms of capital besides 
land. Lord Dudley, speaking of the fate of the French aristo- 
cracy after the Revolution, referred to the fact that France still 
possessed a House of Peers; but, he added, the ancient nobility 
had been beggared, and “ the aristocracy of rank soon ceases to 
be respected when it is separated from the aristocracy of wealth.” ¢ 
This may or may not have been true : there is certainly some force 
in Mme de Steel’s argument that “a nation will submit volun- 
tarily to the pre-eminence of historic families; but when newly- 
acquired wealth and station aspires to the privileges and super- 
iority of the Montmorencis, all classes revolt at it.’’5 Or, as 
Egerton Brydges put it, “ Of all aristocratic distinctions birth is 
allowed to be almost the only foundation which philosophy can 

+ Hansard, 3rd Series, vol, vii, p. 244. 


* Reflections on the Late Augmentations of the English Peerage (1798), pp. 6-9, 
11, 15, 

* Life of William Pitt (2 vola, in one, 1923), vol. u, pp. 466-8, 

* Letters of the Karl of Dudley to the Bishop of Llandaff (1841), pp. 41-2. 

* Quoted in the Quarterly Review, vol, x11 (1830), p. 284. 
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justify.” * When all is said and done, an enlargement of the 
peerage in the stirring times through which the country passed 
between 1793 and 1815 was inevitable. The services for which 
dignities were created were by no means all “ political”; there 
were many distinguished sailors, soldiers, and others who had per- 
formed invaluable services for the state at whose elevation to the 
House of Lords no one could possibly cavil.2 Even so, Lord 
Liverpool, contemplating the peerages which would have to be 
conferred on account of exceptional merit, in November, 1814, 
referred to them as “ really not unalarming,’’ * so averse was he 
from a large augmentation of the peerage, however well justified 
it might be. Nine years before the appearance of Sybil, Disraeli, 
being at that time a stalwart champion of the House of Lords, 
maintained that the lavish creation of peers in the reigns of 
George III and George IV had been beneficial, because it had been 
\“ strengthened by the accession of some of the best blood, the 
'greatest wealth, and the most distinguished talent, of the com- 
‘munity, and its due influence alike in the legislature and in 
national opinion has thus been efficiently maintained.” 4 
A full consideration of the consequences‘of the great increase 
in the membership of the Upper House does not tend to the con- 
clusion that it was necessarily a harmful movement, dimming the 
lustre and -cheapening the reputation of the peerage. There were 
more damaging influences—for instance, the wild extravagance 
‘which dissipated excessive wealth. The eighth Earl of Lich- 
field, though he inherited an income of £70,000 a year, was soon 
half-ruined by speculation and lavish expenditure upon the turf; 
Thomas Thynne, first Marquess of Bath, similarly embarrassed 
his estate by his addiction to the gaming table; the heedless 
speculation of the second Earl Brooke had a similar effect; the 
eccentric first Marquess of Drogheda was so passionately devoted 
te play that in the end he had to live upon a moderate competence 
allowed by his creditors; the sixth Earl of Chesterfield’s idleness, 
sheer indolence, folly and waste dissipated a princely fortune.® 
Such prodigality drew ever-increasing attention to the appalling 
extremes between affluence and abject poverty of which others 
were conscious besides Radical agitators. Princess Lieven wrote 
® Op. cit., p. 11. 
* For a fuller discussion of Pitt’s recommendations to peerages see the writer's 
article in History, March, 1937, pp, 350-8, and authorities there cited, 
* Brit. Mus., Add, MSS. 38360, f. 95, 


* Whigs and Whiggiem (1913), p. 191. 


* Complete Peerage, vol. u, pp. 24-5, 336-7; Journal of Thomas Raikes (4 
vols., 1856-7), vol. 11, p. 10, 
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in December, 1830: “It is quite certain that the wrongs of the 
lower classes need a remedy. The aristocracy rolls in wealth and 
luxury while the streets of London, the highways of the country, 
swarm with miserable creatures covered with rags, barefooted, 
having neither food nor shelter. The sight of the contrast is 
revolting, and in all likelihood were I one of these thousands of 
poor creatures I should be a democrat.” 1 There is a very similar 
passage in the diary for April, 1829, of an English aristocrat— 
Charles Greville. Poverty and ‘vice, he says, will always be seen 
in such a community as ours, “but such frightful contrasts 
between the excess of luxury and splendour ” and such scenes of 
starvation and brutality as are to be met with in England ought 
not to exist. ‘“‘ I am afraid there is more vice, more misery and 
penury in this country than in any other, and at the same time 
greater wealth. The contrasts are too striking, and such an 
unnatural, artificial and unjust state of things neither can nor 
ought to be permanent. I am convinced that before many years 
elapse these things will produce some great convulsion.” * 

At first sight it might appear that the good name of the 
aristocracy would be more endangered by examples of ill-living 
than by mere prodigality. This, however, is doubtful. The age 
was not at all strait-laced, and the sowing of wild oats and high- 
spirited devilment were probably viewed with indulgence outside 
Evangelical circles. But even the most tolerant might well 
regard the drunken and violent street-brawls of the young Marquess 
of Waterford with aversion, and there was something repellant in 
the gallantries of the third Duke of Dorset and the handsome eighth 
Duke of Hamilton. Even more repellant were the notorious 
excesses of the Duke of Queensberry, “old Q,”’ and the sixth 
Marquess of Hertford. The former, Wordsworth’s ‘“ degenerate 
Douglas,”’ as Wraxall says, “ pursued pleasure under every shape ; 
and with as much ardour at forty as he had at twenty.’ Indeed, 
he pursued it far later on in life than the forties. In old age, 
blind in one eye, almost totally deaf, nearly toothless and 
generally infirm despite the milk baths which he was reputed to 
take, he retained his zest for the theatre and the turf and his 

* Letters of Princesa Lieven during her Residence in London 1812-1834 (ed. 
L. G. Robinson, 1902), pp, 288-9. 

fa =e Greville Memoirs (ed, Lytton Strachey and R. Fulford, 1938), vol. 1, 
, * A Peerage for the People, pp. 729-37; Oomplete Peerage, vol. tv, pp. 428-9; 
vol, vi, pp. 271-3. 


* N. Wraxall, Historical and Posthumous Memoirs of his Own Time (5 vols., 
1884), vol, 1v, pp, 356-61, 
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unhallowed interest in women. Hertford, the Lord Steyne of 
Vanity Fair, the Lord Monmouth of Coningsby, like Queensberry 
a man of great intelligence, might have had an honourable and 
brilliant career in the service of his country had he not been a 
complete voluptuary. Lord Steyne presents that part of Hert- 
ford which was pure voluptuary; Lord Monmouth gives a truer 
picture because it shows also the man of strong personality and 
intellectual power. Harrietta Wilson, the courtesan who published 
her memoirs in 1825 to the consternation of one part of London 
society and the delectation of the remainder, had the greatest 
admiration for Hertford, who could, she said, talk with equal 
omniscience of morals and profligacy, religion and horse-racing, 
languages living and languages dead, claret and burgundy, cham- 
pagne and black strap,!_ Greville was more impressed by his enor- 
mous wealth, his vulgar pride and his vulgar gallantry. “There has 
been, so far as I know, no such example of undisguised debauchery 
exhibited to the world,” is his sweeping conclusion.? Roués of a 
more agreeable character were those successors of Brummel, wits 
as well as dandies, the Earl of Sefton and Lord Alvanley. The 
former, epicure, gambler, whip, had an irresistible gift of drollery 
‘ and persiflage. Alvanley, recklessly improvident and in early 
life extraordinarily dissipated, had the redeeming qualities of 
kindliness, extraordinary good humour, and a sense of comedy. 

It was very strange, reflected Greville, that a genuine scion of 
a noble race such as was Lord Hertford should exhibit “ vulgar 
pride,” as he did. But an unbecoming arrogance was shown by 
other nobles of the time—by the third Duke of Dorset; * by the 
Duke of Northumberland, who was very haughty, though, or 
perhaps really because, he was a Smithson and not a Percy; and 
perhaps most notably of all by George Lambton, first Earl of 
Durham, who, despite the Radicalism of his politics, was extra- 
ordinarily vain and arrogant, the chief attraction of the office of 


Lord Privy Seal for him being that it gave its holder precedence over_ 
allthe Dukes. Conscious that in days when democracy, however | 


odious it might be, was a force which could not safely be ignored, 
the stout Tory periodical, Blackwood’s, pointed out in 1835 that 
during the past forty years a complete change of attitude had 
occurred in the nation. Formerly they had cared only for liberty ; 
4? Harrietta Wilson’s Memoirs (ed. J. Laver, 1929), pp. 273-6. 
* Greville Memoirs, vol. v, pp. 18-21. 
* The best thing to be said about Dorset is that h@was an ardent cricketer, a 


member of the famous Hambledon Club, and that he drew up the original rules 
of the M.C.C, 


* See Letters of Princess Lieven . . . , 1812-34, p. 328. 
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now they were interested in the ideal of equality. The writer of 
the article was convinced that the tastes of the people were still 
essentially aristocratic; nevertheless the aristocracy must not 
presume upon this; must not behave as though the country con- 
tained none worthy of esteem but themselves. ‘ We tell the 
Aristocracy that this system will not do,’’ announced the writer. 
“They must make some sacrifice if they expect the middle classes 
or even the untitled gentry to support them ; and the first sacrifice 
must be that of their own exclusiveness.” ! 


Having considered the numerous criticisms which were 
levelled against the peerage as a whole and particular individuals 
in it, we must, in fairness, look at the other side of the picture. In 
the first place, while it is true that the great palaces of the nobility, 
both in town and country, were magnificent and dispensed to 
those who enjoyed their hospitality the splendid and bountiful 
entertainment which is described in Disraeli’s novels with an 
exotic touch of orientalism, they stood for a great deal more than 
mere selfish indulgence and ostentation. For example, it was 
not only the élite who enjoyed their munificence. When the 
Prince Regent visited Wentworth in September, 1789, Lord 
Fitzwilliam gave a great féte in his honour, throwing open the 
gates to 20,000 of the local inhabitants.? Greville depicts a similar 
féte given in 1834 by the aged and munificent Earl of Egremont 
at Petworth. Tickets were issued to 4000 people; ‘ but as many 
more came, the old Peer . . . went himself and ordered the 
barriers to be broken down and admittance given to all.’’ There 
were thirty-four tables, each of them fifty feet long. “ Plum 
puddings and loaves were piled like cannon-balls, and innumerable 
joints of boiled and roast beef were spread out.”” Six thousand 
people were fed and 10,000 enjoyed the display of fireworks which 
followed the banquet. “It was,” says Greville, “one of the 
gayest and most beautiful spectacles I ever saw, and there was 
something affecting in the contemplation of the old man,—on the 
verge of the grave, from which he had only lately been reprieved, 
with his mind so strong and his heart as warm as ever—rejoicing 
in relieving the distress and contributing to the pleasures of the 
poor.” * At Hatfield, in the days of the seventh Ear! of Salisbury 
and his brilliant wife, a woman of equally untiring energy and 
benevolence, 500 pgor people were fed twice a week.‘ Lady 


1 Vol. xxxvui, pp. 69-78. * Annual Register, vol. xxi, chronicle, p. 221. 

* Greville Memoirs, vol. 1, pp. 36-8. 

* Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury (4 vols., 1921-32), 
vol. 1, pp. 2-3, 
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Cowper and her daughters at Panshanger with indefatigable 
charity distributed gifts of money, clothing and medicine in the 
cottages, “ so that the result is a perpetual stream flowing from a 
real fountain of benevolence, which waters all the country round 
and gladdens the hearts of the peasantry and attaches them to 
those from whom it emanates.’’! The poet Cowper’s tribute to 
the generosity of Lord Carrington is very familiar. He speaks of 
les 

**. . . the man, who when the distant poor 

Need help, denies them nothing but his name.”’ 


Among the peerage of our period, as in the days of the so-called 
Venetian oligarchy, were to be found many munificent patrons of 
art and letters. Such were the wealthy Lord De Dunstanville, 
the patron of Opie; the third Earl of Egremont, already alluded 
to, the patron of many artists—Wilkie, Leslie, Hayden, Turner, 
Flaxman ; ? the second Earl of Lonsdale, who befriended Words- 
worth, and was also a most liberal patron of artists. Together 
with the patrons may be mentioned peers who themselves made 
_ contributions to letters and the sciences. Such were authors as 
celebrated as Byron and as unremembered as the third Baron 
Mulgrave, whose romances Matilda and Yes and No were never- 
theless looked upon in his own day as being “of a very high 
order . . . displaying a good deal of knowledge of life and 
character, and evincing a refined and elegant taste.”* We 
remember Richard Neville, third Baron Braybrooke, who edited 
Pepys’ Diary; such antiquaries as the fourth Earl of Aberdeen, 
the future Prime Minister, who founded the Athenian Society and 
whose work on Athenian antiquities had a considerable reputation 
in its own day; the seventh Earl of Elgin, upon whom Byron 
invoked the curse of Minerva, but whom thousands have blessed 
for bringing the frieze from the Parthenon and other “ marbles ” 
from the Acropolis, where, during his period as ambassador to 
Turkey in the years 1799 to 1803, he had séen them being wan- 
tonly injured, and spending, it is said, as much as £74,000 on their 
transport to England. More detailed mention may be made of 
that fine classical scholar and ardent, if somewhat eccentric, 
philhellene, Frederick North, fifth Earl of Guildford, who, the 
Ionian Islands having been taken under British protection, 
established in 1824 a University in Corfu, adopting the Greek 
costume of classical times as its academic garb. 


» Greville Memoira, vol. 1, p. 233. 

* Egremont was a man of very varied tastes and interests, He was a notable 
stock-breeder and owner of race-horses as well as an art patron. 

* A Peerage for the People, p, 538, 
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Among devotees of science we need not take very seriously the 
extravagant Earl Brooke, though he had some interest in chemistry 
and patented a new kind of soap for use in the navy, or the 
zoological studies of Edward, thirteenth Earl of Derby, who, 
however, became president of the Linnaean Society and founded 
a remarkable private menagerie at Knowsley.‘ On the other 
hand, Charles, third Earl of Stanhope, Pitt’s brother-in-law, a 
remarkable man in many ways and much the ablest of the Radical 
peers who championed the cause of the French Revolution,” was 
also a genuine scientific genius. Educated at Eton and Geneva, 
he soon evinced precocious gifts, especially in mathematics. He 
never had’ any solid technical training, and so his numerous 
inventions were more remarkable for their originality than for 
their practical success. He was keenly interested in problems of 
naval architecture and in the application of steam-power to trans- 
port, though the steamship which he produced was a failure, 
and of his steam-carriage Lord Holland unkindly said, that it 
“ran uphill with extraordinary rapidity, got along with some 
difficulty on plain ground, but came to a dead stop at every 
descent.” * He studied problems of electricity and experimented 
in the use of lightning conductors; constructed a calculating 
machine and a microscopic lens; investigated the tuning of 
musical instruments; and made an important contribution to the 
art of printing, his system of stereotyping being acquired by the 
Clarendon Press.‘ 

The science in which members of the peerage took the keenest 
interest, owing to its practical application, was that of agriculture. 
The fifth Duke of Bedford made Woburn into a sort of school of 
farming with its model farm of 3000 acres, its annual exhibitions 
of sheep-shearing, its ploughing competitions, and the many 
valuable experiments carried out in the production of crops and 
the breeding of stock. John Baker Holroyd, first Earl of 
Sheffield, President of the Board of Agriculture in 1803, and the 
third Earl Spencer, better known by his courtesy title of Lord 
Althorp, which he bore before he entered the House of Lords, one 
of the founders of the Royal Agricultural Society and its first 


1 Complete Peerage, vol. u, p. 337; vol. rv, p. 219; Gentleman's Magazine 
(1851), vol. xxxvi (N.8.), pt. 11, pp. 190, 644. 

* Although a fervent advocate of the principles of liberty in public, he main- 
. tained the most tyrannical discipline in his own household. 

* See Holland, Memoirs of the Whig Party (2 vols., 1852-4), vol. 1, pp. 36-8. 

‘ G. P. Gooch, Life of Charles, 3rd Earl of Stanhope (1914), pp. 34, 232. 

5 Gentleman’s Magazine (1802), vol. txxu1, pt. i, pp. 281-5. There are notices 
of Bedford as an agriculturist in Arthur Young’s Annals of Agriculture (1795). 
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president, should also be mentioned. The fourth Duke of Port- 
land is noteworthy because of his interests in both agricultural 
and other industrial development. His water-meadows at Clip- 
stone on his Nottinghamshire estates, his’ utilisation of tile- 
drainage on his Ayrshire estates, were notable contributions to 
agricultural improvement. At the same time he greatly assisted 
the collieries of the Kilmarnock area and the other industries of 
northern Ayrshire by the construction of the railway to Troon—it 
was to his order that George Stephenson built the first steam- 
engine ever to run in Scotland—and also by his creation and 
development of the port of Troon. Again, Portland was keenly 
interested in naval architecture, and the last important change in 
design introduced into British warships before the advent of 
steam was directly due to his patronage of Captain, afterwards 
Rear-Admiral, Sir William Symonds, whose new-fangled theories 
were looked upon askance by a conservative-minded Board of 
Admiralty until the Duke, building his private yachts to Symonds’ 
specification, proved by their splendid performance that Symonds 
was right and the Admiralty wrong. 

Reference has already been made to those members of the 
nobility who were in the limelight because of their ill-living. As 
against them there may be mentioned eccentrics of a more harm- 
less variety. There was, for example, Charles, eleventh Duke of 
Norfolk who, though a Howard, was a Protestant: though the 
premier English duke, a Jacobin; though a member of the 
aristocracy, possessed of so strong an aversion to the use of water 
and fresh linen that he was said never to have been clean except 
when his servants took the opportunities afforded by his Grace’s 
not infrequent fits of drunken insensibility, to wash him 
thoroughly in his bath.?. There was the first Earl of Dudley, who 
eventually had to be placed under restraint and was_all his life 
highly eccentric, who, although a man of cultivated taste and 
considerable gifts as a scholar and a statesman, shared something 
of the Duke of Norfolk’s indifference to cleanliness. There was 
the fifth Earl of Bristol, Bishop first of Cloyne, then of Derry, at 
one time adhering to the Volunteer movement in Ireland, in many 
ways a model bishop, tolerantly-minded and in favour of the 
relaxation of the penal laws against the Catholics, but childishly 
fond of fine clothes and ostentation, driving about in a carriage 
drawn by six gorgeously caparisoned horses, and escorted by 


1 Welbeck Abbey and its Owners, vol. 1, pp. 347-82. 
* Wraxall, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 362-3, 
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a troop of mounted outriders and trumpeters.1_ There was James 
Stanhope, who before he came to the earldom of Harrington in 
1829, was better known as Lord Petersham; who, though tall 
and handsome, affected the shape of a wasp, being tightly-laced 
at the waist, with swelling chest above and baggy “ cossack ” 
trousers below—connoisseur of tea and snuff; collector of canisters 
and snuff-boxes; the wearer of a very oddly-shaped hat known by 
his name, and of an overcoat also of his own design; seldom seen 
out of doors before six o’clock in the evening. 

“ Eccentricity,” says Mill in his essay on Liberty, “‘ has always 
abounded when and where strength of character has abounded; 
and the amount of eccentricity in a society has generally been pro- 
portioned to the amount of genius, mental vigour, and moral 
courage which it contained.’’ It has not demanded much moral 
courage in the British aristocracy to generate eccentricity ; their 
position has been too completely assured; but, judged by Mill’s 

/ criterion, they must have possessed much genius and mental 

// vigour, for they have produced a great many eccentrics. There 

are few things more attractive than the capacity to evince strains 

/, of oddity without loss of dignity and to belong to a tradition 

| without being enslaved by it, to belong to a type and yet not be 
\\, quite typical of it. 

No account, however cursory, of the peerage in our period 
should omit some mention of a few of its most remarkable peeresses 
who were sometimes almost as influential in politics as they were 
in society. Most famous of them all was Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, who, with the assistance of her sister Lady Dun- 
cannon, had done so much towards winning the Westminster 
election of 1784 for Fox, and who until her death in 1806 remained 
“the empress of fashion.”” Georgiana’s younger sister is best 
known as Countess of Bessborough—her husband succeeded to 
the title in 1796. She has captivated a host of readers by her 
delightful and refulgent letters, the expression of a vigorous and 
attractive personality.2 The Duchess of Devonshire’s great rival, 
presiding over the Tory salon as Georgiana did over the Whig, was 
Janet, the wife of the easy-going fourth Duke of Gordon, who 
astonished alike by her great beauty and by the luridness of her 
language. A salon of a different character from those maintained 

1 See W. E. H. Lecky, History of England in the Highteenth Century (8 vols., 
1890), vol. v1, pp. 334~5. 

® See Gentleman's Magazine (1829), vol. xcrx, pt. ii, pp. 365-8. 


® See Lord Granville Leveson Gower: Private Correspondence ; Lady Bess- 
borough and her Family Circle, ed. Earl of Bessborough and A. Aspinall (1940), 


passim. 
’ 
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by the two duchesses, less purely political, and considerably more 
int®llectual, was that of which the chdtelaine was Elizabeth; wife 
of the third Earl Holland. -It was the singularly engaging 
character of the crippled Lord Holland, his geniality, his vivacity, 
his marvellous powers as a host, his immense fund of information 
that brought together one of the most brilliant circles, if not the 
most brilliant, this country has ever known. But some of the 
credit for the glittering success of the salon must go to Lady Hol- 
land despite her less attractive characteristics—her imperious, 
domineering and exacting temper, from the bite of which her 
long-suffering husband was by no means exempt, her wayward- 
ness—for she was highly intelligent, purposeful, full of vitality 
and character, winning respect, if never affection, and retaining, 
even after her husband’s death, the allegiance of many of the 
habitués whom his charm had in the first instance attracted to the 
“social life which illuminated and adorned England and even 
Europe for half a century. The world never has seen and never 
will again see anything like Holland House . . . Lady Holland | 
contrived to assemble round her to the last a great society, com- 
prising almost everybody that was conspicuous, remarkable, and 
agreeable.” 1 In this centre of the Whig world there gathered 
men remarkable in every walk of life, but especially in letters and 
politics; and every distinguished foreign visitor to England 
eagerly sought an introduction to it. 

To those whose sole criterion of the value of a civilisation is the 
standard of living enjoyed by the masses of the people, Holland | 
House will have but little interest, while even those who recognise | 
that this is not a satisfactory test and that a civilisation ought to ‘ K 
be judged not only by the mean of subsistence but by the highest | 
achievement of its most gifted individuals, will not think first of | 
those in our period who were members of the peerage. They may | 
well include in their short list of the most outstanding names men 
like Nelson, who were elevated to the peerage for great services 
rendered to the country; but among those born into noble 
families who will appear? Wellington, Castlereagh, Grey, 
Russell, Durham, Ashley, Byron—these, at any rate. The 
number of peefs who were notable in statecraft is fairly high, as _/ 
one would expect; in other spheres of activity the number is 
much smaller. It should, however, be remembered when assessing } |; 
the contribution made by the peerage to the national achievement | 
that one is after all comparing a few hundred people on the one hand ' 


1 Greville Memoirs, vol. v, p. 241. Earl of Ilchester, Chronicles of Holland 
House, 1820-1900 (1937), pp. 349-55. 
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with hundreds of thousands on the other. Given a proper sense of 
perspective, it will be realised that, even when the great advantages 
enjoyed by the nobility are taken fully into consideration, and 
even when one admits that a good many yielded to the temptation 
if of wealth and luxury, still the comparison is not discreditable to 
'| the British nobility. As a whole they were far from being mere 
| social butterflies; they were quite unlike the privileged classes of 
' France before the Revolution. 
The difference undoubtedly lay in the fact that there existed in 
England a long, unbroken tradition of public service—unbroken 
“because, whereas in France the monarchy had defeated the 
aristocracy before the Revolution of 1789 defeated both, in England 
the aristocracy got the better of the monarchy in forcing it to 
become constitutional, and the Revolution of 1689 had been 
essentially the triumph of the aristocracy. For one thing, the 
English Revolution safeguarded its right to serve as well as its 
power to govern. Answering the Radical’s objection that the 
British aristocracy possessed too large a share in the professions 
of the Church, the Navy and the Army, a writer in Blackwood’s in 
1831 retorted : ‘‘ That the younger branches of the nobility are to 
be found in great numbers in these useful and honourable lives is in 
i a peculiar manner the glory and the blessing of England; that 
| instead of wasting their time in listless indolence, as in Spain, or in 
\ unceasing gallantry, they are to be found engaged in real business.” 
He went on to dwell in particular on the way in which the aristo- 
cracy shared the dangers and the privations of the armed forces 
of the Crown with their humbler brethren.’ “‘ My notion of the 
army and navy is very aristocratic,” William IV oncé said, 
when he was still Duke of Clarence and Lord High Admiral. “I 
wish to have all the young men of fashion brought forward in the 
service. The country is safest when they are engaged in it; their 
sense of honour and respect for their connections makes them 
more desirous of distinguishing themselves.” * The truth is that 
the men of fashion did not frequently enter the Navy—it was 
much more democratic than the Army—and that Wellington was 
by no means satisfied with the extent to which the higher classes 
entered the Army.* It has, on the other hand, be’n pointed out 
that the English officer was essentially an aristocrat for whom 
camp life was merely the continuation of the life of the country- 


1 Vol. xxx, p. 84. 

® Diary and Correspondence of Lord Colchester (3 vols., 1861), vol. m1, p. 518. 

* Wellington’s Dispatches (8 vols., 1844-7), vol. vim, p. 344, in memorandum ~ 
of 22 April 1829. - 
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side to which he had all his life been accustomed. War was just 
another kind of sport, only rather rougher and more dangerous 
than those to which he was normally devoted.! Of the fifteen 
generals given peerages during the reign of George III, only three 
were of humble origin. 

The famous remark about the Battle of Waterloo being won 
upon the playing-fields of Eton contains an important element of 
truth. Wellington was not thinking of games when he spoke 
about “ playing-fields,’—there were no organised games at Eton 
in his day—he was thinking of pugilistic encounters and a great 
deal of rough and tumble. One of the features of English life 
which most impressed and surprised foreign visitors to England 
was the way in which boys of noble family were subjected during 
their schooling to a mode of life which was far from luxurious and a 
discipline which was harsh and indeed violent. In the public 
schools the scion of a noble family shared quite impartially with 
other boys the opportunity of thoroughly learning Greek and Latin 
to the exclusion of all other subjects and of being flogged as fre- 
quently and as soundly. His chances for acquiring a wider culture 
came in the grand tour, when he travelled through several Con- 
tinental countries and learnt French and at least one other foreign 
language. The value ofthe grand tour and of the contacts in 
after life which it afforded was undoubtedly great. There was a 
genuinely cosmopolitan element in the fashionable worlds of the 
principal countries of Europe. The twentieth century, far less 
civilised in many essential ways than the eighteenth and possessing 
a familiarity with such utter barbarism as to the earlier age would 
have seemed quite incredible, may well read with envious shame 
of the way in which the young Lord Herbert,? his travels abroad 
being interrupted by the outbreak of war, could nevertheless 
travel in leisurely fashion across France, only taking the pre- 
caution of not wearing his uniform as a British officer, and being 
pleasantly entertained by his friends in Paris and elsewhere. 
Bagehot once said that London in the eighteenth century was 
like a large country town in which everybody of rank knew every- 
body else of rank : ‘ but this social intimacy extended beyond the 
eighteenth century and beyond the British shores, and exerted a 
humanising and civilising influence on international relations, 


1 E. Halévy, Histoire du Peuple anglais au XIX* siécle (Paris, 3 tomes, 1912— 
23), tome I, p. 77. 

* Subsequently eleventh Earl-of Pembroke. 

* Henry, Elizabeth and George (ed. Lord Herbert, 1939), pp. 435-84. 

* Literary Studies, vol. u, pp. 236-7. 
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which are as greatly aided by the intercourse of persons who, though 
of different nationality, possess community of manners and sen- 
sitiveness to the nuances of polite behaviour, as they may be 
damaged by the crude and blundering association of members of 
classes who have inherited no delicacy of perception or ease in 
_ social intercourse. 

Some of the qualities most essential in diplomacy can be 
acquired more effectively in the drawing-room than in the public 
forum or even in the committee-room. We have learnt to our 
cost that “‘ open diplomacy ”’ is little more than a catch-phrase 
and that the democratisation of diplomacy does not solve more 
problems than it creates. Knowledge of more recent foreign 
policy makes one only the more appreciative of that essentially 
aristocratic statesman, Lord Castlereagh, with his sane, unillu- 
sioned, balanced outlook and judgment; his determination never 
to seek for trophies but to safeguard peace—to safeguard it, how- 
ever, by methods not sublime or mystical but humanly practical ; 
his proud indifference equally to popularity and unpopularity ; * 
his refusal to be deflected from what he was convinced to be wise 
policy by any popular clamour. The calm, sagacious and deter- 
mined conduct of both Castlereagh and Wellington in 1815, when 
public opinion in Great Britain was stridently demanding addi- 
tional territorial securities against France, and when the Prussians 
were seeking to take savage vengeance upon the vanquished foe, 
is an admirable illustration of some of the finest aristocratic 
virtues. 

Indeed, both in their undeniable limitations and in their 
splendid qualities, Wellington and Castlereagh are outstanding 
examples of the aristocratic leader of their generation. Welling- 
ton may not have been a heaven-born statesman, yet it is safe to 
say that the more one studies his career, the more one is bound to 
admire his utterly unselfish devotion to high and rigorous ideals 
of loyalty, patriotism, and public duty. Alluding to the enthus- 
iasm which greeted the Duke’s installation as Chancellor of Oxford 
University in 1834, Countess Brownlow spoke of him as “ per- 
sonifying everything that is great, conservative, monarchical and 


1 Of. R. W. Emerson, English Traits (1893 ed.), p. 151. ‘* The upper classes 
have only birth, say the people here, and not thoughts. Yes, but they have 
manners, and *tis wonderful how much talent runs into manners—nowhere and 
never so much as in England. They have the sense of —— the absence 
of all the ambitious effort which disgusts in the aspiring classes. 

* Eg. in 1821 Castlereagh writes : ‘‘ I am grown, it seems, very popular, but 
with quite as little merit, I am afraid, as when I was most unpopular; and after 
all, you must agree that unpopularity is the more convenient and gentlemanlike 
condition of the two.’’ Quoted by Marriott, Castlereagh (1936), p. 297. 
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glorious in England.and its annals.” + Not everyone will con- 
sider that encomium as entirely laudatory, but it was undoubtedly 
deserved. The Countess knew Castlereagh even better than she 
knew Wellington, and her description of him may fittingly be added. 
Castlereagh’s calm dignity of manner, she says, gave the impres- 
sion that he was cold; but no one who had been with him in his 
home and seen his hands stretched out in welcome to it remained 
under that delusion. He loved the society of young people, their 
mirth and their nonsense; he loved the country and country life ; 
his tastes were all of the simplest. His bearing towards all, 
including his opponents, was gracious as well as manly; those 
who knew him intimately delighted in his kindliness, his considera- 
tion for others, the sweetness of his temper, the indescribable 
charm of his manner. To these gentle qualities there was added 
indomitable courage: the word “fear” did not exist in his 
vocabulary.2, He was, said the Duke of Buckingham, “the 
Bayard of political chivalry sans peur et sans reproche.”’ * 

In his essay on Democracy Matthew Arnold says: “ It is the 
chief virtue of a healthy and uncorrupted aristocracy,’’ that it is 
in the “‘ grand style.” ‘“‘ That elevation of character, that noble 
way of thinking and behaving, which is an inherent gift of nature 
to some individuals, is also generated in whole classes of men (at 
least when those come of a good race) by the possession of 
power, by the importance and responsibility of high station, by 
habitual dealing with great things, by being placed above the 
necessity of constantly struggling for little things. And it is the 
source of great virtues. It may go along with a not very quick or 
open intelligence; but it cannot well go along with a conduct 
vulgar and ignoble.” Arnold goes on to say that the English / 
aristocracy has been more in sympathy with the common people © 
than perhaps any other aristocracy. ‘I regard it as the worthiest, , 
as it has certainly been the most successful, aristocracy of which 
history makes record. It has not been able to develop excel- 
lencies which do not belong to an aristocracy, but it has been able / 
to avoid defects to which an aristocracy is peculiarly prone.” 4 


1 The Eve of Victorianism. Reminiscences of the years 1802 to 1834 (1940), 
p. 164, * Ibid., pp. 39, 100-3. 

* Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Memoirs of the Court of George IV (2 
vols., 1859), vol. 1, p. 357. 

* Mixed Hesays (1880), pp. 6, 17-20. Arnold also observes that peers are 

“great personages for their whole life, while they may be ministers only for a 

short period.” They are therefore under no temptation to exalt the power of 
the executive or to deify the state. The aristocratic ascendancy in England had 
indéed been founded upon the overthrow of autocracy ; it stood for the principles 
of a limited monarchy and of individual liberty. 
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Arnold wrote these words long after the storm and stress of the 
struggle for the Reform Bill and of the subsequent Chartist assault 
upon privilege had died away, and when it was possible to assess the 
merits of the aristocracy with a more judicialeye. Both Wellington 
and Eldon, with his following of ultra-Tory Diehards, at the height 
of the agitation, and especially when there was a prospect of the 
creation of a large number of Whig peers in order to force the third 
Reform Bill through the House of Lords, believing that the de- 
mand for Parliamentary Reform in England would never have 
become dangerous had it not been for a revolutionary contagion 
from the French revolution of 1830, but that, having received that 
kind of inspiration, it was essentially a subversive movement 

“aimed against the fundamental institutions of the country, had 
gloomily convinced themselves that their Chamber was doomed 
henceforth to utter impotence, and that it would be futile for them 
ever to attend its deliberations again. They were not alone in 
holding that conviction. Macaulay declared in 1833 that if the 
Upper House were to resist the Government on any matter of 
‘consequence, he “ would not*give sixpence for a coronet or a 
penny for a mitre.’”’1 In 1835 Daniel O’Connell was agitating for 
a drastic reform of the House of Lords, and in the two following 
years motions were introduced in the Commons for the exclusion 
of the episcopate from the Upper House.? But these appre- 
hensions proved to be quite unjustified. The success of the House 
of Lords, under the leadership of Lord Lyndhurst, in bowling over 
Whig measures “like ninepins ’’ (as Greville put it) during the 
later stages of Grey’s administration, showed very clearly that 
the political power of the peerage and their Chamber had by no 
‘means been extinguished, though it might be most injudiciously 
{lexerted.? And in later years, when the House was being less 
Jassertive, it became clear that, to use Bagehot’s phrase, the 
‘danger to it lay “ not in assassination but atrophy; not abolition 
but decline.”’ 4 : 

To what was this continued tolerance of aristocratic influence 
due? Partly, no doubt, to a growing appreciation that, although 
the Reform Act did not have the catastrophic effect in altering 
the balance of political power in the country that so many friends 

1 G. O. Trevelyan, Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay (2 vols., 1833), p. 311. 
Cf. p. 305, ‘* The institution of the peerage is evidently dying a natural death.” 

* By Cuthbert Rippon, 25 April 1836, defeated 180-53; by C. Lushington, 
16 February 1837, strongly supported by Charles Buller, defeated 197-92. 

* As it was between 1832 and 1837 against the Municipal Corporations Bill, 


the Irish Tithes Bill, and Brougham’s Local Courts Bill. 
* The English Constitution (1904), p. 129. 
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and foes alike had anticipated, it made certain a gradual shifting 
of the balance, so that assuredly, if it was possible for Wellington 
to assert as far back as 1809, “‘ Nobody cares a damn about the 
House of Lords, the House of Commons is everything in England 
and the House of Lords is nothing,’ ! there was an infinitely 
greater justification for such a statement after 1832, however 
strong aristocratic influence continued to be right on into the 
middle of the century. In the second place, economic considera- ©) 
tions, questions of industrial organisation, wages and conditions 
of employment displacing purely political objects in the mind of 
the agitator, aristocratic influence tended to become less of a bug- 

~ bear. In the third place, a new influence grew in strength to | 
dissipate in large measure the estrangement between the middle 
and the upper classes. The puritanism which the evangelical 
movement diffused began to affect the latter as it had already 
permeated the former. The last remnants of Regency licence 
disappeared. The Court of Queen Victoria was a model of deco- 
rum. The connotation of the word “respectable” changed com- 
pletely. Applicable only a short time before solely to those who 
were eminent either by birth or station, it could now be shared in 
all humility or pride by the peer together with the greengrocer 
and the charwoman. In 1847 The Book of Snobs appeared in the 
pages of Punch. Every satirist exaggerates, but his hyperbole 
has no point unless it is founded upon some éssential truth., 
“What Peerage worship there iz all through this free country ! ”’ 
Thackeray wrote. ‘‘ How we are all implicated, and more or less 
down on our knees!”’ Again, he describes England as “a country 
where Lordolatry is part of our creed, and where our children are 
brought up to respect the Peerage as the Englishman’s second _ 
Bible.””’ Early Victorian middle-class England had a succulent \\ 
appreciation of the aristocracy and no desire whatever to dispense / 
with the House of Lords. A. 8. TURBERVILLE. 


1 The Creevey Papers (ed. Sir H. Maxwell, 2 vols., 1904), vol. 1, p. 287. 
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THe great mistake has been throughout that men have 
under-estimated Hitler, and the émigrés Germans—those who 
should have known best—have been the worst offenders. They 
fail signally in making the triumph of National Socialism compre- 
hensible—and comprehension is the primary task of the student 
of history. You will, it seems to me, never understand Hitler’s 
success unless you grant with Shirer that Hitler is a superb orator. 
That fact must form the background of the story. Of many 
witnesses I will cite only one—the judgment of a Canadian: “I 
could listen to Hitler talk for an hour on one side of a subject 
and then if he turned round and for the next hour directly con- 
tradicted everything he had previously said, I would follow him 
and believe him. That is what I think of Hitler’s persuasive 
powers! If he can get me that way, how much more can he get 
the German audiences!” That judgment gives to the student a 
starting-point. ; 

The National Socialist movement, a German has said, was 
born at Versailles. That may be in a measure true, but you 
must go behind Versailles to the life of the trenches in the Great 
War if you are to gain a just picture of the origins of National 
Socialism. It is not merely the period after Versailles which 
counts : it is that-period in juxtaposition to and in contrast with 
the four years of warfare. It was the experience of those years 
of warfare which created not a few of the main conceptions which 
form the National Socialist evangel : it is essential to remember 
that the movement in its early days was for the most part com- 
posed of men who had been soldiers, who had in many cases 
served only one apprenticeship—the apprenticeship to the trade 
of fighting. And thus the experience of the war was decisive 
alike for the good and the evil which attended the cradle of the 
movement, 

That movement, as Hitler affirms in Mein Kampf and reaffirms 
in countless speeches, was from the first to be exclusive and 
intolerant because it aimed at the abolition of all parties, classes 
and sectional interests. It was destined to carry into the realm 
of peace that condition which had been realised in the trenches 
when none was for a party but all were for the State. It was not 


1 A lecture delivered at the Annual General Meeting of the Association, 
January 1942, 
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the Marxist who fought in the War: it was the German working 
man who marched and suffered and died quite simply because he 
was a German. That totalitarian claim upon the German 
because he was a German was to inspire the totalitarian Weltan- 
schauung which was to stamp with its own ethos the coming State 
of the Third Reich. The State of the Weimar Republic boasted 
that it was a Rechtsstaat—a State where the Rule of Law reigned 
supreme. The Third Reich would later continue to claim that 
it was still a Rechtsstaat : in a sense—a peculiar sense—a Victorian 
individualist such as myself might be constrained to say in a 
highly peculiar sense, but as Stuckart early pointed out, its more 
adequate definition was that of a Weltanschauungsstaat—a State 
permeated, dominated, saturated through and through by a single 
outlook on the universe, by a single code of values, just as the 
War had imposed upon a people its single ruthless purpose in the 
daily, hourly struggle with an inexorable necessity. The Weltan- 
schauungsstaat was the offspring of a crisis which clamped men 
and women into the iron compulsion of a unified purpose. 

In the vocabulary which National Socialism has created for 
’ itself, drawing upon the pseudo-archaism of the German Romantic 
movement, of the somewhat grotesque nationalism of Turnvater 
Jahn, there is no word which recurs with more relentless persis- 
tence than the term Volksgemeinschaft. It is, of course, untrans- 
latable—the key-words of any religious faith are usually untrans- 
latable. T'raduttore, traditore. How shall we render Volksge- 
meinschaft : community of the people? but by the very fact of 
employing a Latin word we have uprooted the word Gemeinschaft 
from its Bodenstindigkeit, from its native Teutonic soil. And 
Volkagemeinschaft, too, acquired its magnetic force—its ‘ pull ”— 
in the early days of National Socialism from its relation to the 
experience of the War. In the trenches there had been a Gemein- 
schaft cemented by the instant menace of death—and before that 
ultimate menace dividing lines were wiped out. And when the War 
had been fought—and lost—when men found the framework within 
which their lives had been set breaking up, they became uprooted 
human particles—life had no moorings—they were adrift—before 
alien forces greater than they, which they could not master, which 
had no regard for them—and that which is man’s supreme loneli- 
ness, they were in a world which had no use for them—purposeless 
atoms tossed by the winds of circumstance. A young German 
looking back on those post-war years has said: “I shall never 
forget how in those early days we pronounced the word Gemein- 
schaft with a trembling throaty note of excitement as though it 
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hid a deep secret.’”’ Hitler—the demobilised soldier leaning in 
utter exhaustion against the door-post of the Gasthaus and found 
there by Eckart and taken home and given food and drink— 
Hitler knew what the loss of the Gemeinschaft of the World War 
meant : perhaps there is only one human relationship in Hitler’s 
life to which he has been consistently loyal—the memory of the 
drug-obsessed, homosexual poet Dietrich Eckart who one evening 
in Munich befriended the “‘ nameless soldier.” 

The constitution of the Weimar Republic had been based upon 
and interpenetrated by the conception of liberty: it formulated 
its Grundrechte—its fundamental rights—the frontiers of the 
individual’s freedom which the State might not overpass. In the 
economic sphere employers and employed were to settle their 
differences by free discussion and negotiation, and the framers of 
the constitution in their optimistic idealism believed that through 
this free play of human forces reason would triumph. But to 
men whose life for four long years had been ordered and controlled 
by others under the severity of military discipline, who after the 
War found themselves bereft of any economic foundation on 
which to build up a new life, what should liberty mean? Liberty 
for what? Liberty became a terrifying thought in an uncharted 
world of confusion, a world with all.the signposts. overthrown. 
Nietzsche had told men to will—to will with all their ruthless 
might : and the question naturally arose : But what are we to will ? 
Man cannot willin a vacuum. And similarly for the demobilised 
soldiers after the Peace the proclamation of man’s liberty came 
as a taunt—an ironic challenge—and thousands answered that 
taunt by exercising their liberty to commit suicide. It was not 
liberty that they sought, but guidance—they wanted someone 
who would take from them the intolerable burden of fashioning 
their own lives; they needed a Fiihrer, an authority. And the 
Reason—the sweet reasonableness of man upon which the framers 
of the Weimar Constitution thought that they could rely—where 
was that to be found in a world gone mad? Reason meant 
sustained thought, and for these unanchored, purposeless lives 
thought was the enemy: it was not thought and the torture of 
deliberation that they craved; they sought rather escape from 
thought in primitive emotion, in passion—in violence, it might 
be; they sought some simple human association through which 
they could escape from themselves. You remember the demo- 
bilised soldier in Sieburg’s Hs werde Deutschland—“ Ich suche 
die Menschheit ’’—man sought his fellow-man—he sought to 
recover the life in common, the Gemeinschaft from which he had 
been banished by the Peace, 
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The German nation, the German people, had been, like their 
own lives, shattered, and if this Gemeinschaft—this life shared in 
common with others—might gradually become a point of crystal- 
lisation about which a shattered people could be reassembled, 
brought to a new consciousness of its own unity, if there could 
result a Volkwerdung—a favourite National Socialist word—a re- 
birth of a people, then that would give to the unmeaning succes- 
sion of aimless days a purpose : life could once more, incredible as 
it might seem, gain some significance. The Gemeinschaft of 
individuals might ultimately emerge into a Volksgemeinschaft—a 
community which should link together and embrace a whole 
people. A German writer in 1924, writing on Hitler’s oratory, 
spoke of “the cheap primitive arguments, the demagogy the 
actual strength of which lies in the fact that it is innocent of a 
single idea.”” That may be cleverly phrased, but it is false : even 
in the early days of the movement Hitler’s speeches are ‘full of 
this conception of a new Volksgemeinschaft : I have said the word 
cannot be translated, nor can it—how shall we pack all that 
unsatisfied longing which the War had left in its wake, how shall 
we pack all that into our rendering of the word? But all this— 
and more—we can feel in the word if our sympathies with the 
utter loneliness of the human spirit are not completely atrophied. 
“ Innocent of a single idea’: why, in the one word Volksgemein- 
schaft in those bitter days of collapse, of individual and national 
ruin, there is not merely a single idea—there is a whole pro- 
gramme of the hope of a restoration. 

But this newly discovered Gemeinschaft must of. necessity find 
expression in some activity: what form should such activity 
take? And here again the experience of the War was decisive : 
for four years men had been fighting, and the simplest, the most 
obvious method was to transfer into the years of peace that 
activity to which they had become accustomed. While many 
joined the various Freikorps composed of demobilised soldiers, 
their fellows formed the militant Storm Sections—the Sturm- 
abteilungen—of the new movement. The atmosphere of the 
National Socialist Party was thus from the first one of Kampf : 
the members of the SA. were the political soldiery whose purpose 
was to clear the streets of the Communist supremacy and to eject 
with violence from the National Socialist demonstrations all 
hostile elements. Kampf became the key-word of the new party : 
even after 1933, when the movement had become the government 
of Germany, a writer wishing to characterise the essential featuré 
of the new Reich headed his study with the words * Das Antlitz 
des Kimpfers’’: the Face of the Fighter. It is essential to 
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remember whence came the early recruits to the movement—its 
political soldiery—for these demobilised soldiers from the first 
set their seal upon the movement: they were fighters, and in 
fighting they found their joy. 

And for fighting you needs must have an enemy, and if it be 
a single enemy so much the better, for then your passion and your 
energies are not weakened through dissipation. The conscious- 
ness of a common peril, a common foe, is‘ever a unifying force, 
and thus the leader in this political warfare must, of course, 
encourage hatred: as Hitler said in one of his early speeches in 
Munich, what was needed was hate and again hate and once more 
hate. Gott strafe ...whom? There were, indeed, several 
promising objects for this hatred : the victorious Allies, for whom 
Germany performed her serf labour—a nation toiling as a slave- 
plantation for inexorable masters demanding so-called ‘‘ Repara- 
tions ’’; there were the Communists, who had rejected the loyalty 
which they owed to their nation and had pledged their allegiance 
to a supra-national organisation which took its orders from 
Moscow, of all places, an organisation which had thrown to the 
winds the cultural achievement of Europe and summoned its 
adherents to lapse into the barbarous primitivism of the class 
struggle and the dictatorship of the proletariat; there were the 
Social Democrats, who, when others had refused responsibility, 
had, with high self-sacrifice, signed the fatal Diktat of Versailles : 
reparations, acknowledgment of war-guilt, all those 440 clauses— 
had accepted for Germany the position of a second-class nation, 
to win as their reward vilification and vituperation; and there 
were the Jews, and they were nearer home than the victorious 
Allies. How get all these very different rabbits under one hat ? 
It was surely impossible. But Hitler found the solution—in the 
Jew! Who had urged and driven the victor Powers into the war ? 
An international gang of Stock-Exchange speculators—the Hebrew 
masters of the world of high finance. Who were now the support of 
the Communist International ? Not Russians, but the alien masters 
of the Russians under their Star of David. Once more, who were 
the men who held sway in Germany’s northern capital, Berlin ? 
Again the three hundred Rathenaus who held a nation down in 
interest-slavery. The trick was done: it was, afterall, but a single 
foe that men were fighting : in multiform disguise the Jew was the 
enemy. Therefore hate and once more hate and yet again hate. 
It has been said that there is but one constructive passion—love. 
But they who talk thus are wrong, for hate can build no less than 
love, and it can raise a building which it may cost an infinitude of 
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suffering to level to the ground. And hate can build best when 
it can pervert a true idealism to serve its own fell purpose. Kampf 
and Hass—they were the godparents of the new movement, and 
they used for the accomplishment of ‘their ends the generous 
emotion which was seeking to form a new and truer Volksgemein- 
schaft. . 

And in 1920 the movement gave itself a programme, and if 
behind the movement stands the experience of the War, behind 
the programme stands the experience of the man who was in 
charge of the propaganda of the party. And for that experience 
you must go back to the years which Hitler spent in Vienna : 
this is the significant period. 

To the German Nationalist in Hitler the Habsburg monarchy 
was betraying the cause which had been the historic mission of the 
Ostmark—the defence of Deutschtum amidst a Slav world. What- 
ever may be the truth as history will see it, Hitler was himself 
convinced that the monarchy was playing into the hands of the 
Czechs and the other alien folk included within the Empire ruled 
from Vienna. For that traitor house of the Habsburgs Hitler 
could feel only ‘‘ Hass, Empérung, Verachtung ’’—hatred, loath- 
ing and scorn. His heart was set upon another Reich wherein 
dwelt Deutschtum, honoured and secure. It was in the confusion 
of the polyglot Parliament of Vienna that Hitler gained his 
impression of a parliamentary system, and was led to the conclusion 
that “ there is no principle so false as is the parliamentary system.” 
Against liberalism, against the rule of the majority, he set the 
principle of true German democracy—the following of a freely 
chosen leader who assumed complete responsibility for his actions 
—the Fuhrer Prinzip. And “ Fiihrer sein heisst Massen bewegen 
za konnen’’: leadership implies the power to move masses : 
every political movement was doomed to failure if it did not win 
the masses to its support. In Vienna, too, amongst those middle 
classes to which Hitler aspired to belong—had not his father, 
with infinite toil, raised himself from peasant to official !— 
anti-semitism was popular and fashionable. When Hitler saw 
the caftan of a girdled Jew, he asked himself, Could this creature 
from an alien world be a German ?!—no drops of baptismal water 
could transform him into a good European: “ I began to hate the 
Jews.”’ And in Vienna Hitler met the Marxist socialists and came 
to know the influence which their consciousness of the inter- 
national solidarity of the working classes exercised upon their 
lives. He was repelled when they sought to force him to join their 
ranks, partly doubtless because such identification with the masses 
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woundedshis pride, and partly because his passion for Deutschtuwm 
was offended by an internationalism which failed to give priority 
to national claims and national loyalties. Thus there arose that 
opposition to all international organisations which appears in the 
earliest speeches of the Munich period. Of this pestilential 
internationalism the Jew became for Hitler the typical repre- 
sentative. Before Hitler left Vienna his Weltanschauung was in 
all essentials already formed. 

And thus Hitler is prepared by his years in Vienna for his 
work as a propagandist in Bavaria after the War. It was his 
passion for Deutschtum which had led him to volunteer for service 
in a German, and not in an Austrian regiment : when the incredible 
happened, and the German Empire was defeated, somehow that 
event had to be explained, and thus was formed one of those 
Hitlerian myths which run through National Socialist oratory— 
the myth of the stab in the back dealt by the treachery of the Jew 
which crippled an undefeated German army : the hostility which 
he had felt for the Habsburg failure to defend the interests of the 
German element in the Austrian Empire is but transferred to the 
Social-Democratic government in Berlin which had shouldered the 
crushing responsibility for the signing of the Diktat of Versailles. 
The programme of the party in its twenty-five points is doubtless 
a hasty production, and perhaps its greatest merit lay in the fact 
that it left so many questions open: it was so largely patient of 
different interpretations. On reading it through cursorily, one 
hardly realises to what an extent that is true : it is brought home 
to one when one studies such a careful analysis of the programme 
as was given in 1932 by Theodor Heuss in his book Hitler’s Weg. 

Bavaria is a Catholic State: the programme states that “ the 
party stands for positive Christianity.”” It demands liberty for 
all religious denominations in the State. The qualification to 
that demand might easily be overlooked : “ so far as they are not . 
a danger to the State and do not militate against the morality and 
moral sense of the German race.”’ For the benefit of the middle 
classes, Feder’s abolition of incomes unearned by work, abolition 
of the thraldom of interest, together with the nationalisation of 
large-scale businesses and the leasing of wholesale warehouses to 
small traders, are included. Land can be confiscated without 
compensation for communal purposes, and speculation in land is 
prohibited. Usurers and profiteers are to suffer the death penalty. 
But the programme is dominated by the anti-semitism of Eckart, 
and by the mystic faith in German blood. None but those of 
German blood may be members of the nation. No Jew therefore 
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may be a member of the nation, All those not of German blood 
are to be subject to the alien laws : they cannot vote, they cannot 
hold public office, they cannot edit or contribute to German news- 
papers or be interested in them financially. 

‘And, lastly, in respect of foreign policy, the programme 
demands equality of rights for the German people in its dealings 
with other nations and abolition of the Peace Treaties; it de- 
manded colonies and the union of all Germans, on the basis of the 
right of the self-determination of peoples, to form a Great 
Germany. 

In Hitler’s speeches delivered during the period before the 
Putsch of 1923 (so far as they have been published) the pro- 
gramme is ignored: the themes are the Treaty of Versailles, the 
November criminals, the Jews and the new Germany which is yet 
to be created. I see no reason to doubt that in these years Hitler 
was moved by a genuine passion for a restored Germany : he is 
not yet the Messiah, he is the “ drummer ” whose task it is to 
awake the forces which have been crushed by Germany’s defeat to 
a consciousness of their opportunity. His appeal is not to the 
intellect, not to reason, but to emotion, to passion. He speaks 
in the evenings in the beer-halls of Munich because in the evenings 
men are weary, reason abdicates and folk are more readily aroused. 
You see Munich’s flotsam and jetsam gathered round the beer- 
tables with their mugs before them. The man who addresses 
them is, after all, one of themselves: he never during the war 
rose to higher rank than that of a lance-corporal. The stream of 
his invective pours on ceaselessly—for one hour, two hours, three 
hours on end. At first the representatives of Red Munich inter- 
rupt, and the beer mugs are hurled across the room : the National 
Socialist. Sturmabteilungen spring into action. The interrupters 
are set upon, tables are overthrown, the hall becomes a battle- 
field until the Communists, bloody and battered, are thrown into 
the street. And the Austrian lance-corporal continues his tirade 
against the Jews. .. . 

Hitler, you see, is in these days fighting a battle against two 
fronts. He is proclaiming the attack against the November 
criminals in Berlin—the Social-Democratic government—the 
March against Berlin. Bavaria had refused to obey the Govern- 
ment of the Reich, and had appointed von Kahr as Commissar, 
with autocratic powers. Salvation was to come from Bavaria. 
But though this declaration of revolt was welcome, there was a 
danger that Bavaria might decide to go its own ways and declare 


its independence, might leave Berlin to stew in its own juice : and 
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to Hitler, with his vision of the Great Germany of the future, this 
would be a fatal step. The aim must be the conquest of Berlin 
for the new Germany, not Separatism, not a revival of the Main 
Line with which Bismarck had threatened France : the Catholic 
South against the Protestant North. The Putsch when it came in 
. November 1923 was intended to forestall this Separatist menace. 
Hitler has always been loyal to the vision of the united Greater 
Germany. He must inflame Bavaria for the march against the 
North. 

And the movement spreads : in Munich from the beer-hall to 
the massed demonstrations of the Circus Krone, and aggressively 
beyond Munich as on the famous day when National Socialists 
chartered a special train and invaded the Red fortress of Coburg 
and fought in mass a battle and laid low their foes “ mit brachialer 
Gewalt.” And when they sought to return to Munich, the engine- 
driver refused to start the train. Hitler’s answer was the threat 
to put the railway staff on the train, to run the train himself and 
carry railway staff and National Socialists alike to Kingdom Come. 
The threat sufficed: the train returned to Munich. You must 
never forget the atmosphere of violence in which the movement 
was cradled. 

And in 1923 the French occupied the Ruhr: the National 
Socialist ‘political soldiery,” the SA., changed its civilian 
character : it joined with other Freikorps in a military movement. 
As Hitler has said since, at last the time had to come when one 
was forced to act: one cannot merely talk of action for ever and a 
day. On 8-9 November 1923 the Putsch was made—and failed. 
When the shots rang out by the Feldherrnhalle Ludendorf the 
soldier still marched forward unmoved while Hitler fled—to be 
arrested later. Providence, as Hitler has so often said, was wiser 
than man: the movement at that time was as little prepared to 
assume the government of Bavaria as Kapp after the Putsch in the 
North had proved to be in Berlin. The trial provided Hitler with 
a pulpit from which he could address not merely Bavaria but 
Germany : the martyr myth began to be formed. But more than 
this: the failure of the Putsch gave to Hitler the enforced stay 
in the castle of Landsberg; it gave him the opportunity to think 
out the programme of the movement. Bebel, the Marxist, had 
been sent to prison: that period of confinement not only cured 
his lung trouble, but also enabled him to write his classic work on 
Woman and Socialism. Hitler produced in Landsberg at least 
the first part of Mein Kampf. That classic, I feel, does not deserve 
the scorn which has at times been poured upon it : it is, of course, 
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of great length, it is clumsily constructed, it lacks any claim to 
literary architecture. But I sometimes wonder whether the 
critics have really read Mein Kampf. It is easy to trace some of 
the sources of the work: the mysticism of blood and soil is 
doubtless derived in large measure from Rosenberg; its economic 
sections owe much to Feder; its ideas of colonisation on land in 
Europe and of expansion in Eastern Europe at the expense of 
Russia derive ultimately from the Geopolitik of Haushofer medi- 
ated, in all probability, by Hess, who had been. Haushofer’s 
academic assistant; the “ Socialistic ’’ parts of the work are due 
to the inspiration of Gregor Strasser, by far the most attractive— 
and the most tragic—figure in the movement, one for whom the 
Socialist element in National Socialism was a passionate belief, 
who strove in the face of all evidence to believe that Hitler could 
not betray the cause; the formulation of the case against the 
Jews I suspect owes much to Dietrich Eckart—how much one 
cannot say without access to a file of Eckart’s own paper Auf gut 
deutsch, and there does not seem to be any such file in this country. 
Whence, for example, comes Hitler’s conception of the Jewish 
Weltherrschaftstraum—the dream of world supremacy?! Perhaps 
once more from Rosenberg, who about this time was working on 
the Protocols of the Elders of Zion and treating that curious 
forgery as the basis of an argument against the Jews. But the 
significant point would seem to me to be this: these various con- 
tributions from Feder, from Gregor Strasser, from Hess and 
Rosenberg have not been merely juxtaposed: they have been 
brought into connection with each other—they have been fused to 
form a coherent whole, if only you will take the trouble to re- 
arrange the material, and thus discover its coherence. And the 
best part of Mein Kampf is, after all, Hitler’s individual, personal 
contribution—the masterly treatment of political propaganda, 
political organisation and political psychology. Mein Kampf is 
a work of amazing frankness, and if people had but read it with 
intelligent scrutiny they would have known beforehand the meaning 
of a National Socialist victory and what they might expect. For 
from Mein Kampf it is abundantly clear that in the last resort 
National Socialism is indeed a Weltanschauung—that that 
Weltanschauung had for its goal the construction of a Weltan- 
schauungsstaat, and when that goal was once reached, the reader 
should at least have asked himself whether there would be any 


1 It is already to be found in Lagarde’s Deutsche Schriften—but had Hitler 
read Lagarde ?—it seems improbable, 
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room within that Weltanschawungsstaat for a Christian Church 
which was determined to call its soul its own. 

Providence had caused the Putsch to fail: what were the 
lessons which Hitler learned from that failure? First and most ob- 
viously that it had been a mistake to yield to the influence of Réhm 
and transform the political soldiery of the SA. into a military 
force. Hitler’s first conception for the SA., he saw, was the right 
one: the SA. was to remain what it had originally been—a 
civilian body. Réhm saw that there was no place for him in the 
movement; he wrote a generous letter of friendly farewell to 
Hitler, which Hitler had not the grace to answer, and sailed for 
Bolivia, only to find on his arrival there that lamentably, in his 
own words, “‘ peace had just broken out.’’ And secondly, Hitler 
drew from the failure of the Putsch the lesson that henceforth the 
movement should no longer seek to win power through a direct 
attack by military force upon the Republic. In future the move- 
ment would not desert the path of legality. By the weapons 
which a democracy—in its generous folly and in accordance with 
its liberal principles—put into the hands of its foes, by these 
weapons the victory within the constitution should be won in 
order thereafter to overthrow the constitution of Weimar and the 
Liberal Weltanschauung by which that constitution was inspired. 
And this decision carried with it a further consequence: the 
forces of the German State must never again have cause to fire 
upon the National Socialists. On the day when National Socialism 
took into its hands thé reins of power—on the day, as National 
Socialist jargon would phrase it, of the Machtibernahme—it 
would do so with the support of the Reichswehr. The new 
revolution which was to sweep away the revolution of 1918 and all 
its works must be able to transfer the cadres of the old State and 
fill those cadres with its own representatives : it should not be 
forced to plan a new building on the smoking ruins of the old 
construction. That is fundamental for Hitler’s attitude during 
the decade 1923-33. 

While Hitler was in prison, the leaderless National Socialists 
had made common cause with the Deutschvélkische Freiheits- 
partei: this association might challenge his own leadership; it 
might result in a Kompromiss-Programm, and Kompromiss in 
German political life has always an evil significance. Such a 
process must be stayed at the outset. Hence the insistence in 
Mein Kampf on the exclusive, intolerant attitude of the movement. 
The humble “ Trommler ’’—the drummer who at the trial after 
the Putech had professed himself ready to execute the orders of 
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others—had outgrown that rdle: authority, Fahrung, blinder 
Gehorsam, unquestioning obedience, authority proceeding down- 
wards from above, responsibility proceeding upwards from below 
—these are to be the key-notes of the new order as they are sounded 
again and again in Mein Kampf. Hitler in his speech on the re- 
constitution of the National Socialist party in February 1925 said : 
“ When a year has passed you shall judge: if I have managed 
things well, good: if I have managed them ill, I shall resign. 
But till that time I lead the movement and no one is to attempt 
to.impose conditions upon me so long as I am responsible for 
decisions. That responsibility I shall ceaselessly carry for all 
that happens.” As he said at a later date, ‘‘ You must fuse your 
wills with mine.” This insistence can only be fully understood 
in the light of the experience of the Landsberg confinement. 
Hitler came back from Landsberg to undertake the task of organis- 
ing afresh the party. And how should one control the policy of a 
party as it spread through Germany ?—how reconcile the different 
standpoints of Berlin and Munich, of Rosenberg and the Vélkischer 
Beobachter in Munich, of the Strassers and of Goebbels in Berlin ? 
How could revolt, revisionism, within National Socialism be 
checked? The twenty-five points could be given the character 
of an inspired document which should forestall and preclude 
amendment. On 22 May 1926 the step was taken: it was 
declared ‘‘ This programme is unalterable.” 

But Landsberg did more than this. As Hitler looked back 
‘upon the failure of that November night, he realised ever more 
acutely how unprepared the movement had in fact been to assume 
the responsibility of government. And, with that genius for 
organisation which only blindness can deny him, he set before 
himself a new task. Legality meant long patience; it need not 
mean idleness. Constantine the Great was the ruler of a pagan 
empire: he could not, after his own conversion to Christianity, 
transform the pagan empire into a Christian State, but he could 
begin to build up a State within the State, so that when the 
tottering pagan edifice fell, there was another, a Christian organisa- 
tion, ready to take its place. Hitler could not overthrow in a 
year the Weimar Republic, but within the National Socialist 
organisation itself he could fashion a miniature State which, when 
the day of victory came, should be ready to occupy the cadres of 
the Unstaat—the State which was not worthy of the name of 
State—and carry on the government of the German Empire 
without intermission. That is the task of the years after Lands- 
berg. And in the life of Hitler there is perhaps nothing more 
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remarkable than this sustained work within the party. For 
remember the conditions in which it was carried out. The 
inflation had passed : the Dawes Plan was in operation; foreign 
loans were pouring into Germany; there was an illusory pros- 
perity. And there is nothing more menacing for the future of a 
revolutionary party than prosperity. The membership of the 
party sank: in 1928 at the Reichstag election the National 
Socialists polled only 807,541 votes, as against 906,946 in 1924; 
and the figures were greeted in Germany with laughter. And at 
the time when the fortunes of the party were at its lowest ebb, 
Hitler appointed a commission of jurists to work out the form of 
the constitution of the National Socialist State of the future. 
When Hitler was asked in after years how it was that he could 
hold out his arm continuously for four hours in the Nazi salute, he 
replied, “‘ Will-power . . . Goering can’t do it’?! Glaube—der 
Sieg einer Idee—Faith! the Victory of an idea. It has become 
vulgarised through constant repetition in countless speeches, but 
the appointment of that commission just then must never be 
forgotten if you would attempt any explanation of Hitler. The 
Department for Foreign Affairs, the Department for Propaganda, 
the organisation of youth, the association of National Socialist 
teachers, the National Socialist organisation of women, the Motor 
Corps, the Flying Corps, not to speak of the SS. and the SA.—the 
Party should be ready when the hour struck to supersede the 
Unstaat and to carry over its institutions into its own State. 

And there is something else to which, I fancy, too little atten- 
tion has been paid—Hitler’s uncanny psychological intuition. In 
the sphere of foreign policy when the National Socialists had come 
into power, that queer psychological insight was so obvious, so 
outstanding, that no student could fail to observe it; but during 
the years of struggle, too, it was constantly brought into play. 
The Republic during the Weimar period was doubtless well- 
intentioned, but it was a rather drab affair, and the German does 
love a uniform: Hitler’s followers had uniforms. Brown shirts 
may be but a copy of Black Shirts, but it was an intelligent 
appropriation. Wisdom may have lain in a policy of fulfilment, 
but Stresémann for that policy demanded a long-term outlook 
which lacked any immediate appeal. , Vilification of the govern- 
ment, a policy of wholesale repudiation, was at least more exciting. 
Social Democracy in Germany still paid lip-homage to Marxism, 
but Trade Union leaders, with all the funds and the property of 
the unions in their charge, are poor revolutionaries, and Revision- 
ism had displaced Revolution. Hitler had no such responsibili- 
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ties, and was free to declare for the overthrow of the State of the 
November criminals and the foundation of a German democracy. 
In propaganda Hitler suffered from no restraining inhibitions, he 
could appeal to the idealism, but also, to use his own word, to the 
bestiality of his audiences. ‘‘ Heads will roll,” “The night of 
the Long Knives ’—these were promises of violence which carried 
with them a potency which could not find its match in the speeches 
of sober and responsible Social Democrats, and Hitler gave to his 
followers something todo : as the members of the unemployed grew, 
they found in the SA.—the Sturmabteilungen—excitement and 
adventure : lorries rumbling through the dark evening to meetings 
where there was the spice of danger, of affrays with Communists ; 
marches in massed formation; the sense of comradeship and of 
power. You were on the move—part of and lost in the move- 
ment. And Hitler had spent his youth in Catholic Austria, and 
he had learned there the use of symbolism : the swastika takes the 
place of the cross, the standards at their consecration hallowed by 
contact with the Blood Flag borne in Munich by the martyrs of 
the Putsch of 1923, the songs—the hymns of the SA. : as a German 
has said, what would the SA. have been without their songs ?—all 
the pageantry of the Parteitag of Nuremberg—that pageantry 
which was absent from the Weimar Republic : this is the creation 
of Hitler’s intuitive realisation of the ways in which followers 
could be won for his leadership. Organisation is a distinctively 
German capacity, but in the National Socialist Party organisation 
was given a new potency through an imaginative appeal to Ger- 
man romanticism—and bestiality—and that appeal to emotion, 
to instinct, and irrationality must always be set against the worthy 
but sombre rationality of the Weimar Republic, against the 
appalling task of a government seeking to govern through the 
preposterous multiplication of parties which rendered any stable 
parliamentary majority a sheer impossibility. 

And the Indian summer of prosperity passed and the world 
economic crisis fell upon men : loans were recalled, rationalisation 
drove men in thousands on to the streets; young men flooded the 
universities to beat time there, and still the crisis did not pass : 
a black-coated proletariat was created ; firms in Berlin could insist 
that every shop-walker must possess his doctor’s degree; the 
Republic, pursuing a policy of ‘‘ Fulfilment,” was forced to scale 
down wages, and in the national interest trades unions appeared 
to be working against their members in supporting the State’s 
wage policy; Parliamentary government gave place to govern- 
ment by emergency decree under § 48 of the Weimar Constitution : 
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Bruening depends not on a parliamentary majority, but on the 
approval of Hindenburg; the scorn of National Socialism for 
Parliament seemed to be justifying itself. While the middle class 
was foundering, while rationalisation was driving the figures of 
the unemployed into millions, the agricultural classes could not 
sell their produce, could not pay the interest on their mortgages, 
On 6 March 1930 National Socialism issued an official party 
manifesto stating its agricultural policy. In a world plunging 
into a new economic chaos, what of the socialist demands of the 
party programme? Was not this the time to declare boldly to that 
world that the failure of capitalism was manifest—that the whole 
system which could produce such disastrous conditions stood self- 
condemned? In May 1930 Otto Strasser challenged Hitler to 
declare himself on the Socialist issue. Hitler ridiculed Strasser’s 
plea for loyalty to the unalterable programme. It was the parting 
of the ways : Strasser fled to Czechoslovakia ; Gregor Strasser still 
clung to the idea that Hitler could not have foresworn the ideals 
for which they had fought. He fancied that he could reclaim 
Hitler: it was an illusion. 

It is an ill wind which blows no one any good. At the election 
of September 1930 the National Socialist vote leapt to 6,400,000. 
There is no need to sketch the political intrigues which filled the 
following years: money was more than ever necessary for the 
party, and became ever more difficult to obtain. - In January 1932 
Hitler met the chiefs of the heavy industry of Western Germany at 
the Industrie Klub in Diisseldorf—he addressed an ice-cold 
audience of hard-headed business men, and at the end of the speech 
he had won their enthusiastic agreement. It is perhaps his 
greatest achievement as an orator. It is a superbly ingenious 
argument. That speech is a landmark in the history of National 
Socialism. 

The outstanding event of 1932 was the surrender of the social- 
democratic goverriment of Prussia before the Diktat of von Papen. 
Read again Prince Hubertus Loewenstein’s book, The Tragedy of 
a Nation, if you would realise the bitter disappointment of those 
who were prepared to defend the cause of democracy. What that 
surrender meant was obvious to any observer: the way was open 
for any dictator—he would meet with no effective resistance. 

The Reichswehr wanted rearmament on a larger scale than 
any democratic government in Germany would grant them; the 
heavy industry wanted the same thing. Both were prepared to 
support a government which would grant them their desire. 
When Schleicher as Chancellor was entering into negotiations 
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with Leipart as head of the trades unions, it became clear that 
action must be taken. Von Papen acted as the intermediary, and 
the bargain between Hitler and the Nationalists was struck : 
Hindenburg surrendered before a threat to disclose the scandal of 
the Osthilfe—the funds which were intended to help the peasant- 
farmers of Eastern Germany had been used to support the large 
estates of the Junkers—and the result was the agreement which 
led to the Machtabernahme, the entry of Hitler into the Chancery 
on 30 January 1933. The “ Model Revolution” began: the 
election of 5 March was held under the Terror; the Communists 
were excluded from the Reichstag, the Centre Party capitulated ; 
the Enabling Law gave the government absolute powers for four 
ears. 

. National Socialist oratory is never tired of glorifying the 
magnitude of the victory of January 1933, but Spengler was 
nearer the truth when he said that the National Socialist acces- 
sion to power was no victory, since there was no foe left in the 
field to conquer. During the years of prosperity Hitler in many a 
German state was silenced: but by the time the economic crisis 
fell on the world the ban had been removed, the master of 
propaganda was unmuzzled and the appeal of the leader who 
promised action, who was prepared to accept responsibility, won 
the day. If you study the literature of the early months of 1933 
you cannot but be impressed by the resurgence of hope. At last 
a strong hand had grasped the tiller of the Ship of State. 

Herbert Blank, who left the Party in 1930, in his brilliant study 
of Hitler published in that year looked back upon the history of 
the movement. As he saw it Hitler the genuine revolutionary, 
the drummer of the social revolution, had died after the Putsch of 
1923 and into his place had stepped a Prussian autocrat—another 
Kaiser—William the Third. Herbert Blank was convinced that 
still the social revolution would triumph : its course would not be 
stayed—it would pass victorious over the body of the apostate. 
He was a false prophet: it was the social revolution which died 
in 1933 and it was the autocrat allied with the army and big 
business who signed its death warrant. 


Norman H. Bayngs. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting was held on 2 January 
at 29 Gordon Square, London. The procedure of previous war years 
was adopted, and the programme was limited to a Council meeting in 
the morning, the general business meeting in the afternoon, followed 
by a lecture by Professor Norman Baynes on ‘ National Socialism 
before 1933,’’ which we have the pleasure of printing in this number. 

The retirement in rotation of the following Vice-Presidents was 
reported: Sir Geoffrey Callender, Miss E. Jefferies Davis, Mrs. D. P. 
Dobson, Professor L. M. Penson, Professor F. M. Powicke, and Mr. 
F. J. Weaver. All were re-elected. The retirement in rotation of the 
following members of Council was reported: Mr. S. R. Brett, Miss 
M. B. Curran, Mr. J. W. Herbert, Miss H. M. Madeley, Mr. W. T. 
Mellows, Mr. G. H. Palmer, Professor G. R. Potter, Mr. F. J. Routledge, 
Rev. Canon C. E. Whiting, and Mr. J. Wilson. Asa result of the postal 
ballot the following were elected : Mr. 8S. R. Brett, Miss M. B. Curran, 
Mr. J. W. Herbert, Rev. Canon F. E. Hutchinson, Mr. W. T. Mellows, 
Mr. F. J. Routledge, and Miss M. R. Toynbee. 

* + * * * * 

Tue figures of membership of the Association up to the end of last 
December were satisfactory. They show an increase on those for the 
corresponding period in the previous year, although, as might be 
expected, they were below those of the year before the war. One 
interesting factor accounting for the intake of new members was 
explained by the Secretary as the result of propaganda among 1941 
graduates, the response to this appeal was 11 per cent. Reports show 
that the activity of some of the branches is being adapted to war 
conditions, and several of them have had a very successful winter 
session. 

- > * » . + 

AN encouraging tribute to the work of the Association, and a pleasing 
tribute to Anglo-American relations in historical matters was brought 
to the notice of the Annual General Meeting. Mr. W. T. McIntire, 
treasurer of the Carlisle branch, reported that he had received a letter 
from the secretary of the Carlisle Historical Association, Massachusetts, 
enclosing a donation of £4, together with a message of encouragement 
and appreciation. 

- * + * * * 


At the Annual General Meeting Dr. R. Reid gave an interesting 
account of the work of the Educational Panel of the British Film 
Institute. It had been able to persuade the governors that it was 
worth while going through existing film material with a view to makin; 
up @ series of films illustrating social history. Money had been provid 
for the making of at least one historical film, and if it proved successful 
and was used by teachers, it might be the beginning of a development 
which would be of great assistance to teachers of history. 

* * * * * * 


Tue report of the Chairman of the Library Committee (Miss A. M. 
Baylay) shows that members are finding borrowing facilities as useful 
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as ever. Since the removal from London the greater part of the 
borrowing had to be done by post. There is evidence that many 
evacuated members are availing themselves of the concession whereby 
they are allowed to take out an extra number of volumes at a time. 
Members will find a list of accessions to the library printed in the 
annual report. 

* * 5 * * * 


In our last number we referred to a recent pamphlet issued by the 
Board of Education drawing attention to the need in this country for 
a wider and a deeper understanding of the United States of America. 
A sequel to this publication has now been issued.1_ Whereas the first 
pamphlet was designed to help those dealing with the initial stages of 
instruction, this second memorandum is addressed to teachers respon- 
sible for more advanced work, and in particular to teachers in secondary 
schools. The memorandum recognises that while the study of 
American history is well worth while, there are limits within which 
the teacher in a secondary school is forced to work. The brevity of the 
time at his disposal—generally two or three periods a week, in which 
he must present the development of our own country, of modern Europe, 
and of the British Empire—seems to leave little scope for the addition 
of American history. The suggestion of the memorandum is that the 
historian may have to ein time by some judicious pruning of the 
present content of his syllabus. Suggestions are also made for teaching 


American history, especially such as provide opportunities for collab- 
oration between history, geography, and art teachers. Above all, the 
memorandum urges that the study should not be confined to the few 
who reach the top of the school: it should find a place in the main 


body of the school curriculum in order that it may not be confined to 
the comparatively few who stay on after taking the First Examination. 
The greater part of the pamphlet is taken up with suggestions for 
reading. For further guidance attention is drawn to an article by 
R. Birley, “‘ Bibliography of American History,” published in the 
American number of The Journal of Education, November 1941. We 
may perhaps be permitted to add a reference to the bibliography, 
mentioned below, published by the Association. 


* * x * o * 


OnE of the most interesting of recent exhibitions has been “‘ Historic 

London under Fire ” held at St. Martin’s School of Art, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.1. The exhibition consists of numerous illustrations of 
medieval churches, Wren churches, eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
churches, halls of the City Companies, the Inns of Court, collegiate and 
public buildings, squares, terraces, and private houses. For most of 
them illustrations before and after damage are given. The exhibition 
was organised by the joint efforts of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, the Ecclesiological Society, the Art-Workers Guild, 
and the London Society. Help in assembling the collection was given 
by the Ministry of Information. 

The main interest of the exhibition is the proof it has offered of 
the ibility of stabilising at small cost many of the damaged 
buildings. As it is impossible to recreate such buildings once they have 
been demolished, the policy advocated is the retention of all the old 


1 The Schools in War-Time. Memorandum No. 28. The Teaching of the 
History of the United States of America. II. 
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work where possible, so that its relative value can be assessed when the 
time for reconstruction comes. 
* * * * * * 

We have commented more than once on the possibility of the 
destruction of historical documents as a result of the campaign for 
salvage. It is therefore pleasant to be able to record that discoveries 
may also be made. A recent number of The Times records that Miss 
Joan Wake, hon. secretary of the Northamptonshire Record Society, 
who is examining papers turned out for salvage by the lawyers of that 
county, recently found a remarkable document. It came to light in 
the attic of a solicitor’s office at Olney. It is a deed conveying land at 
Walton, a few miles from Olney, and it is signed by ‘‘ John Gilpin, 
Citizen of London.” William Cowper was living at Walton Manor 
when he wrote “ John Gilpin,” and the document was in the possession 
of the Rev. William Bull, who was an intimate friend of Cowper. All 
of which goes to prove the need of expert advice before salvaged docu- 
ments are destroyed. 

* * * * * * : 

Tue Association for Education in Citizenship has recently published a 
new pamphlet on The Making of Citizens, by Mrs. E.M. Hubback. This 
is a revised and cheaper form of their previous publication, Discussion 
Groups for Citizens, so that copies may be available for individual 
members of various organisations. ‘The pamphlet contains suggestions 
for informal methods of education in citizenship, suitable for Youth 
Groups, Townswomen’s Guilds, Civil Defence Units, etc. These 
should be especially valuable today, when a clear understanding of the 
ideals of democracy is of paramount importance. Copies of the 
pamphlet may be obtained at 3d. each, post free, and at 2d. each if 
ordered in ‘quantities of a dozen or more, from the Association for 
Education in Citizenship, 19 Wellgarth Rd., London, N.W.11. 

* * * * * * 
Tue Imperial Institute at South Kensington is still available for 
popularising a knowledge of the British Empire by means of its exhibit 
alleries, films, and lantern-slide lectures. War conditions have, 
owever, made it necessary to close the galleries and the cinema to the 
eneral public, but special arrangements can still be made for parties. 
eachers desirous of taking groups to the exhibition are asked to write 
to the General Secretary, Imperial Institute, London, 8.W.7, askin 
for particulars of the scheme. No financial obligations will be incu 
because all expenses are met from the Leverhulme Trust grant. 


% * * * * 


ca 
THE annual survey of American sernernane which owed so 


much to the enthusiasm of the late Professor illard, continues 
to take its place in American scholarship.! Under its new editor it 
has been increased in size and scope—the fast two issues have included 
the bibliography of scholars interested in the sixteenth century—and 
there are some interesting bibliographical articles. They comprise : 
“* A Decade of American publication on Medieval Economic History,” 
7 J.L. Cate; “ The Italian Renaissance,” by R. P. Oliver; “‘ Editing 
of Medieval Texts in America,” and ‘‘ A Cross-Section of Medieval and 
_ Renaissance Holdings in American Libraries,” by S. H. Thomson. 


1 The Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the United States and 
Canada, Bulletin No, 16, Edited by 8. H. Thomson, (University of Colorado, 
1941, 132 pp. 50 cents.) ? 
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The Bulletin has certainly become a feature of American medieval 
studies, and, we may add, an indispensable reference work for English 
students as well. 

* * * * * OK 

In his speech to parliament on 11 June 1941, the Foreign Sank 
foretold government post-war policy on the organisation of the Britis 
Foreign Office. The scheme as he outlined it would seem to be intended 
to make for a modernisation of the organisation and methods of British 
diplomacy. If effective, these reforms will throw open the diplomatic 
profession to the best talent of the country, irrespective of sex or social 
or economic considerations. Such developments will interest many of 
our readers in the teaching profession, and also students of diplomatic 
affairs. We commend for their consideration an interesting intro- 
duction to the subject, a recent essay ! which discusses the recruitment 
of the personnel of the Foreign Office from a historical point of view, 
and also by a revealing analysis, based on official statistics, of the 
schools and universities from which successful candidates have been 
drawn in recent years. 

* * + * * “ 

TuE University of London announces that the Julian Corbett Prize 
in Modern Naval History to the value of £50 will be awarded by the 
Senate, on the recommendation of the Institute of Historical Research 
Committee, for work based on original materials (manuscriptor printed) 
for modern naval history. The award is made annually, and work 
submitted for the next award should be sent, on or before 1 October, 
1942, to the Secretary of the Institute of Historical Research, University 
of London, Senate House, London, W.C.1. 


* *” * * * * 


Tue Alexander Prize will be awarded by the Royal Historical 
Society for the best essay on any subject approved by the Literary 
Directors. Essays must be sent in by 28 February, 1943. For further 
oT. apply to the Secretary, Royal Historical Society, 96 Cheyne 

alk, London, 8.W.10. 

The Alexander Prize for 1942 has been awarded to Mr. F. L. Carsten 
for his essay on “‘ Medieval Democracy in the Brandenburg Towns, its 
Struggles, and its Ultimate Defeat in the Fifteenth Century.” 

ok 


* * * * * 
Tue following pamphlets have recently been issued to members :— 


No. 121. A Select Bibliography of the History of the United States. Compiled 
by Professor Allan Nevins, 
No. 122. Anglo-American Relations. By J. E. Tyler. 


Members may obtain extra copies at 7d. each (post free), price to 
non-members ls, 1d. (post free), from the offices of the Association, at 
oa Roborough Library, University College of the South-West, Exeter, 

von. 


1 R. Krammer, “‘ The Reform of the Foreign Office,’ in Adult Education, 
Vol. xiv, No. 3. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THe RELEVANCE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


Mr. F: H. ANGOouD writes from 470 Moss Lane East, Manchester 14 :— 


There are those who would question the value of research of any 
kind during a period of war. eir argument would no doubt take 
the line that such energy and skill could be employed to better pur- 
pose in some effort directly connected with the war effort. It is 
obvious, of course, to all thinking people that such reasoning is not 
only lacking in vision, but would be definitely harmful to the cause 
in hand, as, for example, any neglect in the field of medical research. 
The skill devoted to this partic line of study enables us not only 
to deal effectively with casualties in the field, suffering it may be 
from wounds caused by new weapons, but it also prepares the field 
for any action it may be necessary to take for safeguarding the civil 
community from epidemic and disease. 

In the field of historical research the immediate benefit is not so 
apparent. The belief is easily inculcated that such work may well 
be left over until the termination of hostilities. The danger of such 
reasoning is to be seen in the fact that unless we have some clear 
conception of the aim for which we are fighting, it is impossible to 
visu constructive future when our arms have been laid down. 
We have before us the example of the last peace conference, which 
was little more than a bear-garden wherein. each pesty endeavoured 
to secure the greatest gain, and lost sight of the ideals for which the 
war had ostensibly been waged. If a real peace is to be made when 
victory is achieved, a previous knowledge of certain subjects is essential 
to its foundation. The world has swung a full cycle. In the begin- 
ning mankind was but a small community in a large world, to-day 
mankind has become a great family in what we like to call a shrinking 
world. In between these two phases we find the period of expansion 
and experiment. 

It is true that while there is much that we have to learn concern- 
ing various parts of the world, and many paths of adventure to be 
pursued within the limits of our own empire, the epoch-making days 
of discovery are over. It is not for us of this generation to experience 
the thrill of the Elizabethan adventurers, it may not even be given to 
us to share in the rich experiment of colonisation, such as fell to the 
lot of men like Drake, Ralegh and others. The task awaiting this 
generation is the establishment of peace. I use the term establish- 
ment advisedly; too long have we accepted the view that peace was 
something which came by well-wishing. An enduring structure of 
peace can only be erected upon foundations well and truly laid. The 
new future can only be conceived in the light of the past. Man in 
the course of his development has frequently stumbled and fallen, 
but somehow he has managed to rise and go forward; in no other 
way can we explain our present existence. There is a wealth of 
knowledge to be gained from the study of the past. Too often our 
observations fail to carry our minds back beyond the Roman period, 
and while one has no desire to under-estimate the contribution of 
this period to the general development of man, it is not the beginning, 
neither does it point exclusively the way towards man’s crowning 
achievement. We must go net even farther, to the very dawn of 


history. ~ At this time, with the invention of agriculture, and a settled 
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form of existence, man began to make war on his fellows, the period 
of primitive peace was at an end; then began the era of conquest 
ar ion. Side by side with the advance in material progress, 
came the exploitation of the common people, while war remained a 
recurring factor in the lives of men. To-day we are familiar with all 
the modern methods of production, and yet side by side with the 
rich harvests provided by mother Nature, man stalks in poverty and 
fear. It is a matter for debate as to who is the richer in experience : 
the civilised being with all the advantages of modern life, but encom- 
on every cael by the agents of destruction, or the primitive 
ing who, living close to Nature, dependent upon her provision for 
his daily needs, not always exempt from her capricious ways, but 
enjoying some measure of arcadian simplicity. 

To the workers in historical research we are indebted for a great 
deal of our knowledge of the past; the fact that politicians have too 
frequently failed to profit from their endeavours is no indictment 
upon their painstaking labours. 

This is not the place to enlarge upon such a theme, but it would 
appear that those skilled in such studies might well be called upon 
as consultants to those who seek to administer the affairs of men. 
The world is the habitat of man; his natural element is one of peace ; 
war, being alien to his nature, must be removed before he can achieve 
his full destiny. Any effort, therefore, which enables us to under- 
stand man more fully and to relate that knowledge to present diffi- 
culties is more than worth while. Such is the relevance of historical 
research even in time of war. 


CANTERBURY AND PARIS IN THE REIGN OF AUTHELBERHT 


Proressor L. M. W. LaistNER writes from Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York :— 


May I comment on two points in Miss Deanesly’s interesting paper 
published in the September number of History? On page 98 she 
translates a ge from Gregory of Tours, and in footnote 2 observes : 
“The MSS. here show evidence of a misreading; the editors of M.G.H. 
adopt mulius liberus or liberos, which makes nonsense.” This state- 
ment does not correspond to the facts, for the words in italics are so 
given in the manuscripts. The only word for which there is a variant 
is chartulas; for this we find catholicas, for instance, in Brussels 9403 
(s. viii-ix) and Omont-Collon actually printed catholicas in their text ! 
Multos liberos derelinquens, so far from making nonsense, is perfectly 
clear, and means that Ingoburga in her will provided for the manu- 
mission of unfree dependents. O. M. Dalton (Gregory of Tours, m1, 
398) correctly renders the phrase thus: “ by deeds of enfranchise- 
ment she freed many serfs.” Derelinquo, as the Glossaries show (cf. 
Glossaria Latina 1, DE 952, derelictus: dimissus), is synonymous with 
dimitto. A similar action is expressed more precisely in a penitential 
tne to Bede, et de mancipiis dimittat liberos. On page 104 
Miss Deanesly cites part of Marculf 1, 15. I am only cstnninah with 
. the first five words, which she gives thus: “‘ cognoscat magnitudo vel 
utilitas [sic: illustras?] vestra.” Vel is a mistake in any case, for 
the MSS. have seo or sew. The proposed emendation illusiras is 
palaeographically impossible and has no meaning. Is illustras sup- 
posed to be a noun form from illustris? If so, can Miss Deanesly 
quote any passage in support of this bastard word which would have 
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made even a Merovingian quail? No emendation is needed. Miss 
Deanesly has apparently not noticed that the whole phrase occurs 
again in Maroulf 1, 23 and also in the Carolingian adaptation of Marculf 
(cf. M.G.H. Form. Merow. et Karol. Aevi 1, p. 123, line 26). So the 
Carolingian adapter had no difficulty in understanding utilitas vestra, 
Once more the glossaries help, for Philoxenus renders utilitas by two 
words, xpnowdrys, emryderderyc. The second of the Greek words 
means both usefulness and friendliness or kindness, just as the adjec- 
tive is employed in both senses. Thus we may render wtilitas vestra 
by “‘ your kindness ” or “ your generosity.” 


Miss DEANESLY writes :— 


I am very grateful to Dr. Laistner for his illuminating comments, 
As to that on the passage multus per cartulas liberus derelinquens, 
may I point out that, since one of my objects in making the quotation 
was to show that Ingoburga made a written instrument of bequest, 
I felt it necessary to admit that there was a variant reading, capable 
of more than one interpretation? For this I referred the reader to 
the M.G.H. edition, with its notice of Brussels MS. 9403, mentioned 
by Dr. Laistner. I was myself in some doubt as to what Gregory 
of Tours had actually written, since the passage might run: multus 
catholicas liberus derelinquens: leaving many catholic children, or, 
leaving many catholic freemen: or, multus per cartulas liberus dere- 
linquens, leaving many children by charter, or, leaving many freemen 
by charter. I thought none of these versions made sense (I said 
““made no sense,” not “made nonsense’’). I am glad to accept 
Professor Laistner’s assurance that derelinquens here has the technical 
sense of “ setting free.” 

As to the objectionable Jllustras : I was in any case about to ask 
the editor of History to allow me a short note to the effect that vestra 
utilitas is a recognised Merovingian form (see Lauer et Samaran, 
Diplémes . . . Mérovingiens, pp. 11, 13, 17) and my suggestion J/lustras 
‘uncalled for. I was led to make it because Merovingian royal 
writs begin: Viris inlustribus: and because it was obviously difficult 
to supply a form for ‘ your illustriousness” from classical Latin. 
Ducange gives the forms Illustras, Illustratus, and Maigne D’Arnis 
writes: ‘‘Jilustras: Dignitatis titulus qui alias illustria dignitas, 
illustritas, illustratus dignitas, et illustratus gradus dicitur’’; I can 
find, however, no justification for the form Jllustras in Merovingian 
MSS. and apologise to the Merovingians and Dr. Laistner. Cassio- 
dorus speaks of the dignity of being illustrious as illustratus and of 
being inlustris cinguli dignitate praecinctus (M.G.H. Auct. Antiq. x1, 
Cassiodori Senatoris Variae, 243, 91): but you cannot render ‘ your 
illustriousness ’’ : vestra illustratus. It was possibly the awkwardness 
of rendering ‘‘ your illustriousness’’ in Latin that led to the forms 
vestra magnitudo, vestra utilitas, and others, as terms of address to 
viris inlustribus in Merovingian diplomatic. I had wished to point 
out that Cassiodorus does couple together the attributes of “ illus- 
triousness ”’ and “ utility’ in his Formula illustratus vacantis. He 
writes: Cape igitur pro fide ac laboribus twig comitivae domesticorum 
illustratum vacantem, ut et tuis civibus decoratus appareas, et, quod est 
dulcissimum mentibus bonis, iugiter fae ager utilitatibus occuperis 
(Variae, 185). Sheltered by the great of the minister of Theo- 
doric, may I venture to suggest that Cassiodorus seems to take utilitas 
as meaning, not generosity, but usefulness ? 











HISTORICAL REVISION No. c. 


Tur MEDIEVAL PLOUGH-TEAM 


TuERE is a current belief that in medieval England, if not in other 
countries during the Middle Ages, the typical plough was commonly 
drawn by eight oxen or even larger teams.' This belief has, in turn, 
given rise to certain views on the effect of the Anglo-Saxon conquest * 
and on the organisation of medieval agriculture, which, if true, are of 
great consequence and, if false, are likely to distort in some important 
respects the picture we should ‘form of medieval society. My purpose 
is to show that the current belief is erroneous and the uctions 
consequently unfounded. 

Let us start with Domesday Book. There is no reasonable doubt 
that the Domesday caruca means a team of eight oxen: as Dr. J. H. 
Round pointed out, a comparison of the Inquisitio Comitatus Canta- 
brigiensis and Domesday Book shows clearly that it was a matter of 
indifference whether the scribe wrote “ terra est iiij. bobus ”’ or “‘ terra 
est dimidie caruce.’”’ * We cannot, however, take the further step and 
say that the manor was normally worked by ploughs to which eight 
oxen were yoked. The Domesday caruca is as conventional as the 
Domesday semi-bos. No document has come down to us that dis- 
closes the actual stocking of manors at the time of the Domesday 
survey, but. later documents, some but little later, show that the 
‘teams on the demesne varied greatly from manor to manor. In the 
Liber Niger of Peterborough, for example, we have an account of the 
manors of that abbey under Henry I in the counties of Northampton 


1 The belief probably has its origin in Seebohm’s English Village Community : 
references to the relevant passages, and to derivative statements in other works, 
are given later. The present state of knowledge—or rather conjecture—is 
represented by a passage in M. Charles Parain’s chapter in the first volume of 
the Cambridge Economic History, where he speaks (p. 133) of “‘ eight-ox ploughs, 
and ploughs with four oxen and four horses, and even six oxen and four horses,”’ 

* Perhaps under the influence of Archdeacon Cunningham, who attributed 
hago y of eight and twelve to the Soin 577-901 (Growth of English 

ndustry and Commerce during the Early and Middle Ages (1890), p. 73: repeated 
in later editions, p. 77), the eight-ox plough was supposed to have been intro- 
duced by the Anglo-Saxons, with revolutionary consequences to agriculture. Of 
recent years, however, the eight-ox plough seems to have been identified with 
the. ‘* o coulter plough ’’ or wheeled caruca, presumed to have been intro- 
duced by the Belg, and the agricultural revolution has been _— back some 
centuries. On this question see, inter alia, E. C. Curwen in Antiquity, 1, 280-1, 
and Air Photography and the Evolution of the Corn-Field (1938), pp. 14-15, 21; 
J.B. P. Karslake in Antiquaries Journal, x11, 455-464; Collingwood and Myres, 
Roman Britain and the English Settlement, pp. 210-12, 442; E. Barger in English 
Historical Review, L111, 388, 395. . The underlying ee = which these 
conjectures are based have been damagingly criticised by Orwin, The Open Fields, 
pp. 10-12, 31-2. 

* Feudal England, pp. 35-6; cf. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, 
pp. 414-17. The same equation can be found much later: for example, Adam 
of Domerham says that when Abbot Michael of Glastonb resigned in 1252, 
> end had a stock of 892 oxen, which make 111} carga Utictoats (ed. Hearn, 

» p. 522). 

: of Maitland, op. cit., p. 142. 
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and Lincoln. Although teams of eight are the most numerous, there 
are a good many teams of six and some of odd numbers.? Other 
variations meet us elsewhere. Leases of manors belonging to St. 
Paul’s show that, in the middle of the twelfth century, teams of ten 
were to be found in Essex: at ‘‘ Adulvenasa ’”’ (1138-40) there are 
five such teams and one team of eight; at Sandon (1155) there is one 
team of ten. Large teams were plainly a feature of Essex agriculture : 
of twelve teams mentioned in 1204, seven were of ten, four of eight, 
and one of seven—all mixed teams of horses and oxen.* In 1222 in 
the same county, but on other manors, of twenty-eight teams, thirteen 
were of ten, thirteen of eight, and two of six, the last all horses.5 
Teams of ten are found also in Warwickshire * and Surrey;? teams 
of six in Nottinghamshire and Oxfordshire.* In the second half of 
the thirteenth century we find on the manors belonging to St. Peter’s, 
Gloucester, teams of ten, eight and six oxen, and there is even a team 
of four horses. Examples could doubtless be multiplied, but these 
will suffice. 

There is no reason to suppose that the diversity which we find 
everywhere in the thirteenth and twelfth centuries was not equally 
marked in the eleventh century. Maitland, it is true, in one place 
seemed disposed to demur to the use of the evidence of the Peter- 
borough Liber Niger against the evidence of Domesday Book : “ many 
changes,” he said, “‘ will take place in forty years.” 1° But we must 
not hastily suppose that the fiscal team and fiscal ox of the Domesday 
survey had their precise counterparts in real life, any more than that 
the fiscal hide and fiscal acre were areas obtained by mensuration. 
The changes of forty years are matter of evidence, and of that evidence 
there seems no trace: in the later Middle Ages the composition of 
teams continued to show great diversity, and it would be surprising 
indeed if the closing years of the eleventh century and the early years 
of the twelfth witnessed an unrecorded agricultural revolution. 

When we turn from medieval records to medieval drawings, we 
cannot fail to be struck by the entire absence, among those that have 
survived, of any representation of a working team larger than four. 
If there had been an artistic convention influencing the representation 
of a plough at work, passed on from one illuminator to another, we 
might have expected something corresponding to the Domesday fiscal 
convention, a common symbol infinitely repeated. Actually there 
was no convention: borrowing there doubtless was, but the artist, 


1 Chron. Petroburgense, pp. 157 sqq. 

* At Thurlby there is one of seven; at Peterborough four teams make up 
twenty-nine oxen, at Pytchley, thirty. The three teams, however, at Glinton 
make up twenty-four, not thirty-four as in the printed text: see English Hist. 
Rev., xt, 220 n. 

* Domesday of St. Paul's, pp. 126, 134. 

* Rotuli Normanniae, pp. 127-8. 

* Domesday of St, Paul's, P. 13, 21, 28, 33, 38, 48, 53, 59, 65, 69, 73, 86. 

* Rotuli Normanniae, p. 138. 

7 Domesday of St. Paul's, p 104, 

* Rot, Normanniae, Pp. 141, 143; Rot. Litt, Claus, 1, 593. 

* Cartularium Mon, 8. Petri Glouc., m1, 55, 61, 64, 183, 187. It should be 
noted that Seebohm’s teams of twelve (Hnglish Village Community, p. 65) are 


imaginary. 
Domesday Book and Beyond, p, 417 


4* The Norman evidence collected by Léopold Delisle is similar to the English 
evidence ( Ktudes sur la condition de la classe agricole . . en Normandie au moyen 
Age, pp. 302-4), 
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as a rule, seems to have drawn teams he commonly saw, and these 
consisted of four, three or two, and even a single beast. No drawing 
has come to light showing any larger ene. ais one of four. This 
evidence is as valuable and reliable as any other, and we must in 
some way account for the odd lack, if it is odd, of even a single picture 
of the huge teams of ten or eight yoked to the plough, which present- 
day historians would have us believe was one of the ordi sights 
of the medieval countryside. There have, of course, been doubters 
even among historians of repute. Mr. W. de Gray Birch, i mainly 
upon the evidence of enemas Sees asserted that the usual 
teams consisted of four beasts. fessor Thorold Roger was of the 
same opinion,” basing it, at least in part, on a passage in Walter of 
Henley’s Husbandry, where the author recommends a team of oxen 
and two horses instead of one entirely composed of horses.* It is, 
indeed, difficult to put any other ene on this passage than 
that the author had in mind a team of four beasts.‘ 

We must not, however, neglect some modern evidence for the use 
of large teams. Seebohm’s belief that the normal medieval working 
team consisted of eight beasts was based in part upon the fact that 

loughs requiring eight, ten or twelve oxen were to be found in Scot- 

od in the eighteenth century. Similar teams might be found in 
England at that time * and even in the nineteenth century.” But 
there is no evidence that these English teams were survivals from 
the Middle Ages. In Scotland, where agriculture was still mainly 
medieval in the middle of the eighteenth century, the ordinary working 
team consisted undoubtedly of four beasts, usually horses : ® larger 
teams were exceptional. Biss 

Those who adopt the view that teams of eight or more beasts were 
actually yoked to the plough, nevertheless admit that smaller plough- 
teams were also employed, and we are left to picture large powerful 
ploughs on the demesne and smaller ploughs on the tenants’ holdings.® 


1 Domesday Book, pp. 218-19; Domesday Studies (ed. Dove), 11, 499-500. 
* History of Agriculture and Prices, 1, 15; Sia Centuries of Work and Wages, 
. 76. 
3g Walter of Henley (ed. Lamond), p. 10; cf. Fleta, lib. m, c. 73. 
* Such teams of two horses and two oxen are found at Kelham, Yorks, in 
1222-9: see the inventory of the manor of “ Kellon”’ printed by Delisle, op. 
*. p. 303, n. 28, which mentions “* quatuor aratra de duobus equis et duobus 
bus.” 


5 He speaks of the early nineteenth century in error (English Village Com- 
munity, p. 63). 

e We Ellis, Chiltern and Vale Farming explained (1733), p. 326, refers to 
trenching ploughs drawn by eight, twelve or more horses, frequently maintained 
at parish charge. Arthur Young, Tour through Southern Counties (1772), pp. 
298-301, refers to districts where ploughing was done with eight oxen and never 
less than six, or four and two horses. This ——- is cited by Maitland, Domes- 
day Book and Beyond, p. 378, as evidence of the survival of medieval conditions. 

? W. Johnson, Byways in British Archaeology, PR. 460-1. 

* Since it is important to establish this point, I give a number of references 
from the ample evidence afforded by the General View of Agriculture of the 
various Scottish counties published by the Board of iculture in the 1790's. 
Anderson, Aberdeen, pp. 74, 77; Ful , Ayr, pp. 10, 35; Erskine, Clack- 
mannan, p. 32; Webster, Galloway, pp. 12-13; Heron, Hebrides, p. 40; Ure, 
Kinross, p. 26; Buchan-Hepburn, Hast Lothian, p. 89; G. Robertson, Midlothian, 
p. 43; J. Robertson, Perth, p. 50; Johnston, Selkirk, p. 33; Johnston, Tweedale, 
p. 31. A team of three is mentioned in Perth (loo. cit.), and teams of six in 
Aberdeen (p. 77), Kinross, Midlothian, T'weeddale (loc. cit.) and in the Carse of 
Gowrie (Donaldson, P- 19). 

* Seebohm, Hnglish Village Community, pp. 74, 85; Vinogradoff, Villainage 
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But any reconciliation on these lines can be effected only by ignoring 
obvious difficulties. One of the most usual services a tenant had to 
render was that of ploughing: sometimes a definite area was laid 
down, sometimes the number of days’ work was specified. In the 
latter case the plough and the teams would need to be up to a reason- 
able standard, otherwise the work would be either small in amount 
or of poor quality. There seems no escape from the conclusion that 
for working purposes on the demesne, the tenants’ teams were com- 
posed of the same number of beasts as the lord’s,1 and that the number 
of draught animals available on the tenants’ own holdings was often 
quite small, certainly less than eight.2, A good deal of evidence has 
survived for the we gpm of very small teams by peasanta. It is 
arresting to read of a mare drawing a plough alone® and of ‘an ox 
and a cow yoked together to another. Yet we must not build too 
much on such facts as these. There is no reason to suppose that 
conditions in England differed from those in twelfth-century Wales 
where, Gerald the Welshman says, “ 7 yoke a pair of oxen to the 
plough or cart but rarely: more often they yoke four.” 5 Even the 
man who possessed only one horse or one ox may not have depended 
upon it for all his ploughing, though he may have had orce to 
make shift with it for ‘the lighter work on his holding. There is no 
necessity to suppose that co-aration was confined to ploughing on the 
lord’s demesne, where it must have been adopted if use were to be 
made of the one or two beasts which were all some bond tenants 

: the smaller tenants, free or bond, might well co-operate 
to supply their own needs. We must be cautious in arguing by 
analogy, but this picture of the custom of Scots peasants, in a 
district where primitive conditions still survived a century and a 
half ago, is at least suggestive. ‘‘In the small possessions I have 
had so often occasion to mention,” remarks James Anderson in his 


in England, pp. 252-3; English Society in the Eleventh Century, pp. 154-5; 
Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 142; Cunningham, Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce during the Early and Middle Ages (1910), p. 77; Lipson, 
Economic Hi of England : the Middle Agee (6th ed.), p. 64. 

1 Certainly the language of the Liber Niger of Peterborough will hardly bear 
any other construction, despite Seebohm’s assertion to the contrary, ren upon 
statistics of villein holdi (op. cit., pp. 74, 86). 

2 For some imen 6 see itland, op. cit., pp. 415-17. 

> Assize Roll no. 5 ( ordshire: 1262), m. 5d: ‘‘ quoddam iumentum 
trahens in caruca sua in campo de Hussey.” Since the animal was seized as 
distress on 11 April, it is probable that the ploughing was for fallow: see 
Appendix, where the cycle of ploughing operations is explained. 

* Assize Roll no. 362 (Kent: 1259), m. 12: ‘“‘ quendam bouem et unam 
vaccam .. . in predicta caruca trahentes.”’ 

5 Descriptio Kambriae in Opera, vi, 201: “‘ boues autem ad aratra vel 
plaustra binos quidem iungunt rarius, sed Fae frequentius.”’ Obviously, 
if it can be established that in England and Wales ploughing was conducted in 
the same fashion, important co uences follow. While certain passages in 
the medieval Welsh law-books specifically assume a team of eight oxen (Ancient 
Laws of Wales, pp. 801, 831), the various references to co-aration must be inter- 
preted in the light of Gerald’s statement. To Seebohm the Welsh laws pointed, 
of course, to an eight-ox plough of remote antiquity (op. cit., pp. 119-22), The 
earliest form in which these law-books has been preserved is, however, no older 
than Gerald’s own lifetime. In the Survey of the Honour 6f Denbigh, 1334 (ed. 
Vinogradoff and Morgan), p. 223, there is a passage which suggests that two 
of a team of eight were one ed on harrowing and the rest on ploughing: but 
it must not be hastily concluded that six oxen were actually yoked together. 

§ Vi , Villainage in England, pp. 252-3. The evidence adduced 


here, however, does not seem to establish more than co-aration for ploughing 
the demesne, 


‘ 
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General View of the Agriculture of the County of Aberdeen, “‘.the plow- 
ing is universally performed without oxen. Two, or three, ér four 
neighbours join to make up a plough, each furnishing one or more 
beasts. There are generally four or six horses, yoked two abreast. 
Sometimes a cow or two are substituted from necessity in the stead 
of horses.”’ + 
After these preliminary considerations we may turn to the ques- 
tion why, if we must choose between eight and four oxen as the typical 
working team of medieval agriculture, at least on the demesne, we 
must: prefer the latter. It may already have been apparent that 
the conception of the larger team consorts uneasily with contem- 
rary documents, written and pictorial. But itis when we consider 
ow such teams could be fitted into the economy of a medieval manor 
that the extreme improbability—I would venture to say the im- 
ibility—of their employment becomes evident. On the Peter- 
feomagh manors in the early twelfth century it is certain that the 
caruca or plough-team was normally divided into two units, each 
under the care of a bubulcus or bovarius—an ox-herd.? Of the duties 
of an ox-herd we have more than one account, and it would not be 
well to dogmatise upon the precise arrangements on the Northampton- 
shire and Lincolnshire manors in the twelfth century. But no descrip- 
tion of an ox-herd’s duties that has come down to us is compatible 
with the employment of two ox-herds together to manage the team 
that drew the plough.* It seems to follow, therefore, that on these 
manors the working unit was a team of three or four with one ox-herd 
in charge. And, unless this were the case, how were the four oxen 
which we find at Gosberkirk put to use? Certainly there is no sug- 
estion here of a combined team of eight, formed from the lord’s 
wre and those of the villeins, whose ploughing services were care- 
fully defined.* Nor is this by any means the only place where teams 
of four beasts are found on the demesne.’ It was a team of four 
that Piers Plowman drove, symbolising the evangelists. ‘‘ Grace gave 
Piers a team, four great oxen,’’ whose names were Luke, Mark, Matthew 
and John “‘ most gentle of all, the prize neat of Piers’ plough, passing 
all other.”” The poet did not have in mind some impoverished t’s 
team, for following after the plough came four stots, Austin, Ambrose, 
Gregory and Jerome, ‘‘ with two harrows that they had, an old and 
anew.” ® To the poet, then, the typical plough of the typical plough- 
man had a team of four oxen, just as it had to _— a medieval artist. 
And perhaps the poet gives us the solution of the problem of the 
team of eight. Here at least, working in the same field, are four 
’ 


1 Published 1794; p. 77. 

* Typical entries in the Liber Niger are the following: p. 162 (Pytchley) : 
“In curia sunt iiij. carruce de xxx. bobus et viij. bubulci, quisque habet dimidiam 
virgam de dominio’’; p. 163 (Castor): ‘‘ Ibi sunt iiij. carruce de xxxij. bobus 
et viij. bovarii, quisque tenens x. acras.’’ The equation of two ox-herds to the 
plough-team holds throughout except in three instances where we find five-to 
three at Fiskerton (p. 164), two to four at Scotterthorpe (p. 165) and two ox-herds 
to two teams at Stanwick (p. 166); but these may be temporary and accidental. 

on Appendix for the information to be derived from medieval didactic 
works, 

* Ibid,, p. 165. There is no mention, however, of a bubulous or bovariue : 
presumably his duties were performed by a hired servant. 

* I have already given a number of references. A team of four is also implied 
by the odd half caruca of the abbot of Glastonbury. 

* Piers Plowman, B. Passus xrx, ll. 257-68. ‘‘ Stot’’ here almost certainly 
means ‘‘ horse.” Dr. Coulton cites this passage in his Medieval Village, p. 555, 
im support of the argument that the normal plough-team consisted of four ts. 
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oxen and: four horses, and ploughing and harrowing are regarded as 
one operation. 

Even if we could believe in a working team of eight or ten, we 
should still need to remember that ploughing continued practically 
throughout the year, the only interruptions, apart from Sundays and 
helidays, being caused by bad weather.*? There are, however, other 
operations which must be. carried on simultaneously and which, as 
Piers Plowman reminds us, may well demand in the aggregate as 
much animal power. If the whole of the eight-ox team were em- 
ployed in breaking up the land, whence came the reserve of power 
needed for other essential tasks, quite apart from any allowance for 
sickness or accident? As a rule few draught animals or none are 
included in the stock of a manor over and above the conventional 
plough-teams, and in some fashion, therefore, these teams must have 
been drawn upon for the lighter tasks, such as harrowing and cart- 
ing.* A working team of eight seems consequently to present an 
insoluble problem. But while Piers Plowman appears to be the best 
evidence available for the way in which eight ts would be used 
in ice, and so enables us to reconcile a working team of four 
with a caruca of eight, other solutions of the problem are perha: 

ible. I should perhaps mention one propounded by Mr. W. i. 

enson, that the plough-team was divided into two units which 
were changed over at midday.‘ For such an arrangement thete does 
not seem to be any contemporary evidence, though the organisation 
— the Peterborough manors is perhaps consistent with it. Still, 
if such a division of forces were at all usual, we might well have ex- 
pected to get some hint of it in medieval descriptions of the ox-herd’s 


and ploughman’s work,® but these appear, on the contrary, to imply 
that the oxen were yoked for the whole day. Again, Walter of 
Henley, in a passage which would have afforded him a suitable oppor- 
tunity to mention such a practice, gives no hint of any change of 
team during the day’s ploughing. He argues that, if a field is properly 
set out, the distance traversed in ploughing an acre is 72 furlongs, and 


that, since between morning and noon a horse or an ox (presumably 
when drawing a load) can easily cover three leagues (of twelve fur- 
longs) out and the same distance back again, therefore a team should 
be able to plough an acre a day.* The reasoning seems to be fallacious, 


1 This also we must deduce from Fleta’s description of the ploughman’s 
duties: see Appendix. I do not, however, suggest that it was at all usual for 
as many beasts to be employed in harrowing as in ploughing. 

* This at least is the teaching of Walter of Henley and of Fleta : see Appendix. 

* Occasionally there is mention of an extra horse or two, sometimes speci- 
fically for harrowing or carting (Rotuli Normanniae, pp. 128, 132, 141-3; Domes- 
day of St. Paul's, pp. 28, 53, 69, 86, 104, 134). The | t number mentioned 
is at Bingham, Notts, where there are six affers, but this is quite exceptional 
(Rotuli Normanniae, p. 141). On the St. Paul’s manors it seems: definitely to 
be assumed that the enumerated provided all the animal power for work- 
ing Se Commoene sol enraneinen Seeeierat ie eRe passage. ar 
eciam q wainagium potest cum iiij. carucis, x. capitum in qualibet, et 
duobus herciatoribus "’ (emaake » p. 28). 

* When Mr. Stevenson pave me this explanation some years before his 
death, he did not, so far as I recollect, say on what evidence he relied : but his 
opinion is weighty. 

® For these see the Appendix, 

* Walter of Henley, p. 8. ‘‘ Noon’’ probably means here the middle of our 
** afternoon,”’ as Miss Coded understood it, But it may mean midday, a 

ing ‘‘noon’"’ certainly had by the fourteenth century: see Skeat’s note 
(u, 112) on Piers Plowman, B. Passus v1, 147, C. Passus rx, 146, a line referring 
to meals at noon, 
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and it is abundantly clear from the context that, even when the 
fallow was lightly ploughed in summer, this amount of work was not 
always performed; but at all events the argument is based upon the 
assumption that the same beasts, apparently a team of four, will be 
ploughing all day. On the whole, therefore, the explanation sug- 

by Piers Plowman seems preferable, and it may be adopted 
as a good working hypothesis. It does not answer all possible ques- 
tions. It does not, for example, provide an answer to the question 
why a working team of six,! which may not have been an uncommon 
sight in some districts, seems never to figure in a a draw- 
ing. Anyone who clings to a belief in the eight-ox plough might 
perhaps argue that, if the six-beast team did not catch any artist’s 
eye, then larger teams may also have passed unrecorded. But this 
argument does not explajn why four-ox and smaller teams were 
chosen for representation. The ploughs drawn by one or two beasts, 
of which we et a number of pictures, are not difficult to account 
for. Some may represent the working teanis of peasants, but some 
may represent other operations than deep ploughing. Land that 
had been broken up might be cultivated with a lighter team, when 
it came to be siaehed a second time.? 

It should perhaps be emphasised that the contentions I have 
advanced relate solely to agricultural practice in the narrow sense of 
these words. The rejection of the belief in working teams of eight 
oxen does not involve the rejection of the eight-ox team as the animal 
strength conventionally required to get through a day’s work with 
the plough. Whatever deductions may be drawn arding co- 
aration and the arrangement of strips in the common field, they are 
probably equally valid whether we postulate eight oxen yoked as a 
single team or eight oxen distributed between —- and other 
operations. Still, the historical facts of agriculture are important, 
for upon them a very elaborate superstructure may be reared. It is 
well, therefore, to get those facts right. Perhaps these final sentences 
may also be added. For the most part the sources used in this brief 
note are well known and have been long in print. There is much 
unprinted material which throws light upon the strength of plough 
teams at different times and in different places. Rightly used this 
material would help to explain the different types of agricultural 
organisation throughout the country. Without detailed local know- 
ledge of the plough and the plough team, the kinds of ploughing and 


1 Assuming that a caruca of ten provided six beasts for the plough. I am 
far from sure that this is a necessary assumption, and would be prepared to 
believe that a unit of ten beasts might be better employed than in this fashion. 
However, it may be conceded, for the purpose of argument, that a working team 
of six was oak and certainly, as the citation given above from Anderson's 
Aberdeen shows, such teams might be found in primitive conditions in the 
eighteenth century. 

* Walter of Satie and Fleta, deriving from a common source, imply that 
the same team was employed for deep ploughing as for rebinura, but that the 
latter operation was more quickly performed (see Appendix). This practice 
was not necessarily general. Contemporary drawings do not seem to afford 
any ovaneee as to the purpose of ploughing with a small team. Some examples, 
mostly familiar from reproductions, are the Bayeux Tapestry, where the animal 
oo to be a donkey, Bodl, 267 (Romance of Alexander), f. 44, and B.M. 
Addl. 17012, f. 3, depicting a team of one, the Utrecht Psalter, Royal 12 F. xiii, 
f. 37b, Nero D. 11, f. 116, and Harl. 603, ff. 21, 51, 540, depicting teams of two. 
The Gorleston Psalter, f. 15b, depicts a team of three, 
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ancillary operations, we can have little knowledge of the history of 
English agriculture and but an imperfect knowledge of the people 
who wrung a living from English land. 

H. G. RicHarpson, 


APPENDIX 


‘Tur Year’s PLovenine 


Since Thorold Rogers denied that Walter of Henley meant “ that 
a team is engaged in ploughing all the year round,” * it may be as 
well to explain how the work was distributed. The simpler case is 
where the land is worked on the two-field system, 80 acres lying 
fallow and 80 acres under crop. After harvest 40 acres of fallow 
are ploughed for winter corn and 40 for s ring corn. Thereafter, 
starting in April, 80 acres of stubble are ploughed for fallow, this 
land being subsequently lightly ploughed a second time, beginning 
after Midsummer. Ploughing for stn and for fallow was at the 
rate of 3} roods a day and required, therefore, 183 days: the second, 
shallow, ploughing (rebinura) was at the rate of an acre'a day. The 
total number of days required for ploughing 160 acres was therefore 
263. On the three-field system there are 60 acres of fallow and 120 
acres under crop. After harvest the fallow and 60 acres of stubble 
are ploughed for seeding, while 60 acres of stubble are fallowed and 
ploughed a second time. Calculated at the same rates, 266 days are 
required. Walter of Henley allows for 264 days in the year when 
ploughing is age wag He arrives at this result by deducting from 

fty-two weeks the equivalent of eight weeks for saints’ days and 
stoppages, leaving forty-four weeks with six working days. Un- 
fortunately Miss Lamond’s text is corrupt at this point: if, however, 
the French text is read with the fifteenth-century translation and 
with the parallel passages in Fleta, Walter’s calculations can be made 
out. There is doubtless a deal of theory in all this, and it is not 
intended to apply except to demesne farming. But the calculations 
show clearly enough that book-farmers expected ploughing to con- 
res throughout the year, whenever weather and the Church per- 
mitted. 

Let us next summarise what can be most readily gathered regard- 
ing the human labour required for a four-ox plough on the demesne. 
If we look at such well-known representations of ploughing as those 
in the eleventh-century Cottonian manuscripts, Julius A.VI and 
Tiberius B.V, and’ the fourteenth-century Lutterel Psalter, we shall 
notice that two men were employed: the ploughman who holds the 

lough-stilts, and a youth whose business is with the oxen and who 
holds a long goad. If, then, we take Aelfric’s Colloquies * as a guide, 
we may identify these figures with the arator and the “‘ puer minans 
boues cum stimulo suo.” Curiously enough, Aelfric’s ploughman 
appears to double, in part, the duty of the ox-herd (bubuleuws), who, 


1 Work and Wages, p. 75. 
® Walter of Henley, pp. 8, 42-3; Fleta, lib. 1, c. 72 §§ 4, 5, c. 72 § 10, 
* W. H. Stevenson, Harly Scholastic Colloquies, pp. 77-8, 
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in the account of his doings, tells how at daybreak he brings the oxen, 
well-fed and watered, to the ploughman, while the latter says that 
he fills the ox-stalls with hay and waters the beasts at a spring or a 
well. Now, it certainly seems as though this should be the ao, Sec 
duty, for it falls to him to take charge of the oxen when the plough- 
man unyokes them, to lead them to pasture and to stand guard over 
them during the night, lying apparently in the open field. This 
seeming confusion may perhaps reflect different usages on different 
estates, but it does shake a little the confidence one would like to 
have in the details of Aelfric’s appealing pictures of life at the close 
of the tenth century. The general distribution of duties can, how- 
ever, be accepted as reliable, though the ox-herd is perhaps a puzzling 
figure: did he have charge of four oxen only or of eight or of all the 
oxen on the estate, just as the cow-herd seems to have had charge 
of all the cows ? 1 
If now we jump two and a half centuries, we shall find the duties 
of an ox-herd described by Bartholomew the Englishman.? The 
duties, as Bartholomew sets them out, are much the same as those 
of Aelfric’s ox-herd, but, in addition, Bartholomew’s ox-herd wields 
the goad: evidently he takes the place of the ploughman’s boy of 
Aelfric’s day and himself labours in the field. For a reason to be 
explained = Hew it is apparent that Bartholomew’s ox-herd was 
not an Englishman; but we are dealing with a common Western 
European type, and contemporary English readers would recognise a 
familiar figure. It seems, indeed, highly probable that some forty 
years later Bartholomew’s book was before the author of Fleta, whose 
description of the driver of the plough (fugator caruce) strongly re- 
sembles Bartholomew’s description of the bubulcus.* Fleta also 
describes the ploughman (cultor), whose duties, it may be noted, 
include the — of ploughs and harrows,* and the bovarius, which 
we may translate ox-herd, but whose relation to the driver in the 
care of the oxen is not made clear.’ It may be that the ox-herd’s 
duties, which run parallel with those of the carter (carectarius), lay 
with oxen which were not put to the plough but were used for carting 
and, perhaps, harrowing. The description of the ploughman in the 
anonymous French Seneschaucie appears to be based upon Fleta, but 
the duties of Fleta’s ploughman and driver are here combined and 
assigned to the charuer.6 This may merely be the result of careless- 
ness, but it is possible that on some manors, instead of ploughman, 
driver and ox-herd, the work was divided in some way between 
loughman and ox-herd, and that, as in Aelfric’s day, the ploughman 
ad his boy to assist him. We must expect a good deal of variation 
in the arrangements at one manor and another.’ 


1 We are specifically told that at two of the Peterborough manors, Eye and 
Oxney, the vaccarii had charge of thirty-one and twenty-three beasts respectively 
(Chron. Petroburgense, p. 165). 

4 De Proprietatibus Rerum, lib. xvut, c. 13: for a translation see R. Steele, 
Medieval Lore, p. 143. 

* Lib. 1. c. 78. 4 Ibid., c. 77. 5 Ibid., c. 85. 

* Walter of Henley, p. 110. The relation of the two texts is not likely to 
be doubted by anyone who compares them critically. Miss Lamond believed 
that Fleta borrowed from Walter of Henley and the Seneschaucie (ibid., pp. xxxi, 
xxxii): as regards the latter, I believe that the borrowing was the ot. way, 
and I would enter a caveat with regard to Walter of Henley. 

7 We may compare the description of the duties of bouviers on the estates 
of the Norman abbey of St. Quen in 1291 (Delisle, op. cit., pp. 708-9, 712). It 
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A few words remain to be said on man and beast when weather 
made ploughing impossible or there was none to do. Fieta’s plough. 
man and driveg were given odd jobs, such as ditching, cleaning water. 
courses, digging, hedging and threshing. There would be plenty of 
carting for the oxen. Bartholomew, indeed, says that the ox-herd 
makes the oxen not only plough, but also tread out the corn on the 
threshing-floor. This betrays a continental source, for a threshing 
floor of this kind was not an English institution, and Fleta prudently 
omits any reference to it. ” 


is plain that precisely the same arrangements did not hold everywhere. At 
Quevreville the two bouviers ‘‘ sont tenus 4 aler & la carue et & faire toute maniére 
de labourage que !’en lour voudra commander et dire,” and they had charge 
of the animals at night. At Bouclon the bouvier had similar duties, but, as on 
the Peterborough manors, he ‘“‘ doit garder la moitié des bestes deu harneit, 
soient bues ou chevaux.” 





REVIEWS 


Medieval Libraries of Great Britain : a List of Surviving Books. Edited 
by N. R. Ker. xxiv + 169 pp. (Royal Historical Society, 
Guides and Handbooks, No. 3, 1941.) 


SomE years ago two or three young Oxford scholars began to 
compile a card catalogue of existing medieval manuscripts which 
ave proof of acquaintance at some time with a medieval library in 
itn land, Scotland or Wales. Mr. Ker, whose acumen as a bibliographer 
and palaeographer has already given him a high place among scholars, 
has digested this material. The result is an admirable little book, 
which would have delighted the late Provost of Eton, who taught us so 
much about the wanderings of manuscripts. We have been taught a 
good deal about the contents of medieval libraries, for contemporary 
catalogues are numerous and have been mucht studied. Many of them 
have been published. These catalogues tell us what books existed in 
particular libraries at particular times. We knew, for example, what 
the great Parisian college, the Sorbonne, had in its library early in the 
fourteenth century; and knowledge of this kind is useful knowledge, 
for it helps us to see what learned men read, how much was accessible 
to them, on what their thought was based. But hitherto we have 
had only casual, though often important, studies of the actual survivin 
remnant of these scattered henson Dr. James did much an 
other scholars have followed his lead—the lead, indeed, of much earlier 
men in the sixteenth and seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—but 
Mr. Ker’s book is the first attempt at a systematic survey of all the 
existing material. 

Every lover of books knows the thrill of excitement which comes 
with the realisation that this book or that was at one time handled 
and used by a great scholar or a great man. And the thrill is still 
greater in the case of a manuscript which ceases to be just a manuscript, 
and resumes in our thoughts a local habitation. It may have no 
obvious indication of the scriptorium in which it was written or of the 
library in whose desks it once lay. It is just a manuscript, written 
soméwhere about such or such a time, perhaps in England, less probably 
in France. Then the scholar who knows about these things comes along. 
He may identify some obscure marks as the shelf mark of a particular 
abbey, or he may recognise a style of writing, or by means of the openin 
words of the second folio, identify a book with a manuscript indicated 
by reference to these same words in an ancient catalogue. The book 
leaps into life again. It begins to have its own history. It may 
acquire a new significance. It may even help to solve a puzzle in the 
history of thought or in literary biography. It is said of our greatest 
expert in the study of ancient vases that he once identified as parts of a 
single vessel pieces in an American museum, in Dorchester and in 
Rome, and that he was able to collect them and restore the vase so that 
it could live again as a beautiful thing. Mr. Ker and his helpers have 
often had the pleasure of doing something like this, not indeed from the 
collection of scattered leaves, though even this has sometimes been 
done, but from the restoration, in the intimacy of thought, of a wanderer, 
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set adrift at the dissolution of the monasteries, to the place which it 
once occupied on a icular shelf or desk in a icular house. 

The process of identification is skilled, and the presentation of the 
material, with all the necessary apparatus of lists and indexes, requires 
scholarly care. Those who wish to learn how the work has been done 
should read Mr. Ker’s introduction. His book will have a prestige 
which comes to very few. It will be a classic in the sense that it has 
opened a new chapter in medieval scholarship, not merely as pioneer 
work, but as pioneer work well done, a model no less than an inducement 
to others. Time alone can reveal its value to the student of history 
and thought; but we may be sure that it will be great. 

F. M. Powicxs, 


The English Government at Work, 1327-1336. Volume 1: Central 
and Prerogative Administration. Edited by James F. Wituarp 
and Witiiam A. Morris. 1940. xx + 467 pp., with five maps. 
The Medieval Academy of America, Cambridge, Mass. $5. 


Txe sight of this volume brings back memories of the scholar who 
— it, brooded over it, spent great labour on it and died five years 
fore it appeared. James Field Willard died at the age of fifty-eight 
on 21 November, 1935. For nearly thirty years he had been head 
of the Department of History in the Dalveratey of Colorado, established 


at Boulder under the Rockies. He had been attracted to mediwval 
history at the university of Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, and it was 
his chief delight to come to London, settle down in Bloomsbury, and 
work at the Public Record Office. He came as often as he could, 
though in spite of some generous periods when he had leave of absence, 
not so often as he would have liked to come. In Boulder he built up a 


sound school of history and, as the University of Colorado Historiwal 
Collections, which he edited, remain to show, he did much to promote the 
study of local history. As time went on he gradually became one of the 
leading men among American medievalists, and notably in the Medieval 
Academy. The bulletin on Progress of Medieval Studies in the United 
States of America, which he began to edit in 1923, and which has been 
continued = his successor, Professor Harrison Thomson, is one of the 
most helpful bibliographies at the disposal of medieval scholars. Yet I 
like to think that he felt at home in England, where he had won 
instant recognition from those engaged in historical research. His 
rticular interests brought him most closely in touch with Charles 
ohnson and G. C. Crump and the little group of experts who under- 
stood the mysteries of the medieval exchequer, and with Professor 
Tout and his circle at Manchester, where I first met him; but his sym- 
pathies were wide and his friendship was very generous. His first 
published work is an essay on The Royal Authority and the Early 
English Universities, a thesis presented to the Faculty of Philosophy 
of the university of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1902), and among his 
last bits of work is a careful and detailed little paper, ‘‘ Occupations of 
the Months in Medieval Calendars ” (Bodleian rlerly Record, Vu, 
1932, pp. 33-9). I well remember how this came to be written. He 
ad come to a pause in his work at the Record Office, and felt the 
need for a change. Most men would have taken a holiday and 
wandered about England. Willard, with boyish eagerness, went to 
the Bodleian Library and spent a few happy weeks studying the 
miniatures in Psalters and Books of Hours. : 
Professor Willard was a strongly built man who had to endure 
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frequent bouts of physical pain. He suffered with great courage and 
was one of the most cheerful men that I have ever met. Patient, 
hard-working and humble-minded, he sometimes misled others on a 
first acquaintance and gave the impression of being a laborious plodder. 
One young historian once carefully explained to him a well-known 
ractice of, I think, the central exchequer, under the impression that 
e was enlightening this simple American about a custom peculiar 
to an English shire. Certainly Willard did not indulge in speculation. 
His object was the understanding of complicated facts, and his refusal 
to be hurried could stir feelings of affectionate impatience in his friends. 
But he had a searching, lucid and incisive mind, and very little of his 
work will ever need to be done again. He isolated detail, so far as he did 
isolate detail, inthe manner of the scientist, not because heregarded detail 
as an end in itself; and few men have ever obtained so wide and firm a 
grasp of the working of medieval administration in England, whether 
central or local. The outcome of his prolonged investigations was his 
definitive book, published by the Medieval Academy of America in the 
year before he died, on parliamentary taxes on personal property, 
1290-1334. This book has the appropriate sub-title, ‘A Study in 
Medieval English Financial Administration.” And it was while he 
was working on this subject that he planned the co-operative enterprise 
whose first volume is the occasion of this tribute to his memory. 

The subject which Professor Willard had in mind when he first 
planned the work in 1929 was a cross-section of English administrative 
history during a single decade. So much specialised work was being 
done that he felt the need for a co-ordinated survey of the whole 
operation of government at a given time. The result, he hoped, would 
be a better-balanced and more articulated picture than the historical 
student could compose for himself. He spent the greater part of a year 
—the second year of a sabbatical leave—in the discussion of problems 
with his future contributors (1931-2), and when he died the eight 

‘studies comprised in the first volume were practically completed. 
Nearly all the others, which will appear in the second volume, on 
financial administration, and in the third, on judicial and local adminis- 
tration, are ready or on the way to completion. The editorial work 
has been carried on by Willard’s friend, and the friend of many of us in 
England, Professor W. A. Morris, whose studies on frankpledge, the 
shire. and the sheriff are well known to all students of our early history. 
Professor Morris has throughout had the devoted help of Mrs. Willard, 
whose co-operation must indeed have been essential. 

_The first volume is concerned with “central and progressive 
administration.” It contains nine sections, the first being an intro- 
duction to the eight already mentioned. These are on parliament, by 
Professor Theodore Plucknett, the king’s council, by Professor James 
Baldwin, the chancery, by Professor Bertie Wilkinson, the king’s 
wardrobe and household, by Mr. J. H. Johnson, the queen’s household, 
by Professor Hilda Johnstone, the machinery of diplomatic intercourse 
by Professor Henry Lucas, the army and navy, by ProfessomA. E. 
Prince, and the forests, by Professor Nellie Neilson. Every one of these 
scholars is an acknowledged authority on the subject with which he or 
she deals or on a nearly related field of study. They have, in general, 
based their work upon unprinted as well as printed records and have 
aimed at giving their readers a full detailed and authoritative descrip- 
tion of the administrative machinery and its working during the first 
decade of the reign of Edward III. The particular advantages of this 
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decade from the standpoint of administrative study are discussed by 
Professor Morris in his preface. They are cogent and even obvious 
enough, and it might be maintained that the vast amount of research 
which in recent years has converged upon the period is in itself a 
proof of its significance; but I am inclined to think that the main 
reason, and a very good reason, for its choice was Professor Willard’s 
interest in it. 

A reviewer who tries to write about this book for the readers of 
History will not be expected to spend his time or theirs either in giving 
an elaborate summary or in detailed criticism. In any case the 
nature of the book makes the former course impossible, and my lack of 
acquaintance with the sources for this particular period would rule 
out the latter. Most readers, I imagine, will want to be told what 
particular value the book has for them as busy teachers of history, 
The most obvious point which strikes my mind is the difference—I 
fear it is a necessary and unavoidable difference—between the first 
four chapters and the last five. The last five are really descriptive, 
They deal with distinct and clear-cut subjects. Naturally, they 
contain some learned discussion which demands of the reader some 
acquaintance with or interest in particular problems. One such 
problem, though I am inclined to think that Miss Neilson labours it 


unnecessarily, is presented by the variety of jurisdiction which pre- 
vailed within the boundaries of the royal forests. On the whole, however, 
there is very little discussion of this kind in these chapters. They are 
lucidly written and well arranged. They are, if I may say so, surpris- 
ingly interesting considering the mass of detail which they comprise, 
and, in accordance with the whole idea of the book, they had to 
comprise. They are concrete, and I intend no flippancy but simpl 


wish to illustrate my point when I add that they could and perhaps wi 

be a godsend to the historical novelists. A very conscientious reader 
will feel the need of two aids which are missing in this volume, a short 
and simple description of the exchequer, which is mentioned on nearly 
every page and will be elaborately described in the second volume, 
and some account of the nature of the records which are quoted or 
referred to in the footnotes. But most readers can learn something 
about the exchequer and few readers will worry about references, 
What they can do is to use their imagination and try to form mental 
pictures from this wealth of orderly detail. Nowhere else could they 
find such a storehouse of information about all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men. We have all read or heard about the king’s hall 
and kitchen and his feasts. Here we can read about the organisation 
of the household, who worked in or looked after hall, kitchen, pantry, 
stables, when and how the daily accounts were made up, how the 
food and wine were bought and used. We know that the queen had 
her own establishment. Here we can read about the administration 
of the queen’s estates, about her servants, her income and that curious 
perquisite of hers known as the “ queen’s gold.” We have more 
or les# vague ideas about the army and navy, and try to picture to 
ourselves the sea-battle off Sluys and the campaign of Crecy. Here 
we can find a full account of the ways in which the royal host was 
collected, organised, paid, what the various kinds of troops were, 
how ships were collected, and the beginnings of the royal navy. We 
read about people being sent on embassies to the papal and other courts, 
about the attempts to build up a system of foreign alliances and so 
forth. Here we are told how decisions to do these things were reached, 
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who were who, and. what powers they had, how they reported and how 
their intricate accounts were settled or not settled. Finally we have 
vivid impressions in our minds about the king’s hunting and the great 
forest areas, but probably we have very imperfect ideas about the 
nature of the forests and of their administration, and all the business, 
as distinct from pleasure, which they produced. Here we can learn 
about them as organised areas and as sources of revenue, about the 
courts held by the + forest officials, the various kinds of officers 
and their duties, and about the animals which were hunted, and the 
dogs and horses used in hunting. This section is one of the most 
interesting in the book, for it shows how a big private service impinged 
upon the great public services. 

When we turn to the first four chapters we find ourselves in a 
rather different world. Of course, some pages are just descriptive, 
such as the account of the chancellor and his clerks in Westminster Hall, 
but for the most part, description is mingled with discussion: Also 
there is much over-lapping. The scholar who writes on parliament 
has much to say about the council, and something to say about the 
chancery, the scholar who writes about the council has a good deal to 
say about parliament and chancery, the scholar who writes about the 
chancery has something to say about parliament and a t deal to 
say about the council. As editor, Professor Morris has felt that some- 
thing ought to be done about this, even after all his efforts to brin 
the three chapters into relation with each other; hence he has add 
a long introduction of about eighty pages. Ten pages of the intro- 
duction are given to the monarch and his prerogative, four pages 
at the end to the household and special services with which I have 
already dealt. All the rest are devoted to parliament, council and 
chancery. Rather unfortunately, so it seems to’'me, Professor Morris 
in these pages appears as another contributor rather than as an editor. 
While he freely uses the three specialised chapters which follow on 
parliament, council and chancery, he has found himself constrained 
to write about these institutional expressions of administrative and 
judicial and legislative activity in an independent way. The result 
is that the reader may regard his introduction not as an editorial 
survey but as an additional essay. All four chapters are very important 
and the differences of emphasis which one can trace in them (rather 
than differences of opinion) do not seriously impede their intention 
to present a single view of a highly complicated subject, but I cannot 
but wish that Professor Morris had taken a firmer stand, paid more 
attention to the prerogative, and with less detail discussed quite 
freely and frankly the various issues which his colleagues raise in the 
course of their more closely-knit surveys of the evidence. 

The main issue is simply this. If we leave on one side the purely 
institutional aspect of the chancery as a department still half in and 
half out of court, with its inner organisation, nnel, technical 

rocesses of writing, sealing, enrolling, despatching (all of which 

. Wilkinson describes very clearly and skilfully) we are faced by the 
interrelated functions of chancery, council and parliament as expressions 
of activity. The period covered by this volume was a transitional 

iod. Definitions of function are very difficult, even if they are possible. 

e valiant attempts of scholars in recent years to form a clear-cut im- 
pression have been incessant, and since these chapters were written 
more work has been done. Hence description and the establishment 
of definite facts have to go hand-in-hand with critical discussion 
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about the place of parliament, the significance of council, the mingling 
of independent with dependent or derived power in the operations of 
the chancery. The keynote seems to be struck by Professor Plucknets 
when he says that ‘‘ the council was strong enough to dominate the 
situation” (p. 113). If scholars can agree to and hold fast to this, 
then I think that the other problems will, not perhaps be solved, but 
will fall into line and not get in each-other’s way. 

However all this may be, these four first chapters of Professor 
Willard’s enterprise do form the most comprehensive, the clearest 
and the best introduction to the nature of government in medieval 
England in the time when parliament was assuming a coherent form 
and learning to know itself and to assert itself. 

F. M. Powicxg, 


A Short History of Modern Greece, 1821-1940. By EpwarpS. Forster. 
1941. 237 pp. Five Maps. Methuen. 


A more accurate title of this work might be “A Political and 
Military History of Greece from 1908 to 1940, with an outline of events 
from 1821 to 1908.” Brief sketches of Greece under the Turks and of 
the Greeks of to-day form a preface and an epilogue. That this 
fairly represents the proportions of the book can be judged from the 
number of pages devoted to the respective periods. The Turkish 
period occupies pp. 1-9. The years 1821-1908 are dealt with in pages 
10-39, while 1908-40 have pp. 40-213 allotted to them. Pp. 214-25 
are assigned to the Greeks of to-day. These proportions are emphasised 
lest the would-be-reader should expect to find a well-balanced history 
of Modern Greece. 


No one can quarrel with the author for laying chief weight on the 
stormy period of the Great War and of the years re re- 


ceding and following it, if he regards these as representative of ern 
Greek history. But such design might have been more clearly in- 
dicated in the title. The military and political history of these years 
is set forth at length, in a style, perhaps, rather suggestive of the 
chronicler than of the historian. e author is an ardent supporter 
of Venizelos as against Constantine, and he is very likely right, though 
he might have indicated that other observers have held different 
views. 

The thought arises; Are these years, important and exciting as 
they undoubtedly are, so thoroughly representative of Modern Greek 
history as to justify the great proportion of space devoted to them ? 
Some might regard them as altogether abnormal and breaking in on 
and interrupting the natural flow of Greek history with its tendency 
towards material and intellectual expansion, and its tenacious hold on 
popular liberty. From this standpoint the dictatorships of recent 
years are the product of a period of unnatural storm and stress, and 
find their counterpart in the a of Capodistrias. But it may 
be repeated that those who wish to follow the details of this violent 
ae often distressing period will find them set forth with lucidity in 
t es, 

The t sketches of the Turkish period and of the Greeks of to-da 
are 80 and illuminating as far as they go. Some readers wi 
miss any account of the extremely interesting Modern Greek literature 
which has broken away from subservience to Western models and is a 
mirror of Greek life. Would not the author's reference to the Greek 
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rejudice against female children have been made much more vivid 
G citing the ‘‘ Murderess ” of Papadiamandis, or the sense of war- 
weariness which led to the eclipse of Venizelos have been aptly illus- 
trated from the works of Myrivelis, particularly from “ Life in a 
Tomb”? 

The bibliography is far from exhaustive. Perhaps it would be 
unfair to expect the author to have included much of the voluminous 
literature in modern Greek on the subject, but surely reference might 
have been made to such standard works as that of Sathas on the Turkish 
period, or the histories of Trikoupis and Papparregopoulos. The 
absence of a reference to the Diplomatic History of Driault and the 
admirablé books on Chios by Mr. Argenti is also a matter for surprise. 
No mention is made of the excellent Introduction to the Constitutional 
History of Modern Greece by Nicholas Kaltchas (published in 1940), 
the proportions of which may be recommended to our author’s 
attention. 

The present work is not likely to supersede Professor Mavrogordato’s 
Modern Greece. Some points of detail. There are few misprints, 
but Ais on p. 5, 1. 20 should be corrected to their, and Fabrier (p. 73) 
and Mikalapokoulos (p. 159) should be emended. By the way, few 
Greeks will endorse the value placed on Cochrane’s services on p. 73. 
Kaltchas (op. cit. p. 51) calls him a “ self-seeking adventurer.” 

F. H. MarsHat. 


The Annual Register. A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad 
for 1940. 1941. pp. xii, 478. Longmans. 35s. 


Tue Annual Register increases its tempo and cost, if not its value, 
when nearly the whole world is at war. It may even rise to a prohibitive 
price through the latest official demand for pulping all paper for 
munitions—saving, of course, the endless tons required for parliamentary 
reports and M.P.’s eloquence. Historians, at least, will be wise to 
procure copies while they can, and defy instructions to obliterate the 
records of “‘ the crimes, the follies, and misfortunes of mankind ’’; 
and they may appreciate Mr. Amery’s historical quotation from 
Oliver Cromwell, @ propos of ‘‘ the men of Munich ”—*‘ you have sat 
too long here for any good you have been doing. Depart, I say, and 
let us have done with you. In the name of God, go.” One item in the 
indictment was the dismissal of Mr. Hore-Belisha from the War 
Office due, it was supposed, to his efforts to democratise the army—a 
fate subsequently meted out to his successors, Mr. Oliver Stanley and 
Captain Margesson. Two other ministers, here described as “ pet 
aversions of the Opposition,” Sir Samuel Hoare and Sir John Simon, 
“were removed from dominating positions,” while the chancellorship 
of the exchequer was “ shorn of some of its importance ’"—presumably 
as the normal stepping-stone to the premiership. The most satisfactory 
result of Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation was the formation of a national 
Soa, including Labour as well as Liberal ministers, under 

. Churchill’s stimulating leadership, exemplified after Dunkirk and, 


later on, in his ee support of Russia, when attacked by Germany. 
t 


The prelude to that was the mysterious Hess episode, which was Hitler's 

attempt to inveigle England into delusive peace negotiations designed 

to forestall our support of Russia. Another episode, the “leaflet ” 

campaign, is differently regarded here on pp. 70 and 174; on the 

latter we read that “‘the leaflets dropped va British and French 
No. 104.—vou. xxv. ¥ 
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aeroplanes provided a very feeble counterblast.” But on p. 70 we 
read that “the experience in night-flying over Germany, gained by 
British pilots in their leaflet raids . . . proved very valuable.” 
object, of course, was to familiarise airmen with German to hy; ' 
and it was Goering who was misled when he remarked that S did not 
mind the air-raiders so long as they did not drop bombs. 

“The policy of the reconstructed Cabinet under Mr. Churchill, 
with Mr. Amery replacing Lord Zetland at the India Office, was much 
canvassed ”’ (pp. 139-40), both of them being reluctant to venture on 
any substantial change. Fortunately a better prospect seemed to open 
later on with the visit to India of Chian-Kai-schek and the mission of 
Sir Stafford — On the other hand, the description of the first 
overrunning of Libya is optimistically described as a “ military success 
of the first order ” (p. 91); but Libya is still a bone of serious conten- 
tion. So, too, the statement (p. 176) that ‘“‘ Germany’s position was 
rapidly becoming desperate ” on the eve of Dunkirk, reads strangely 
in a volume extending to the end of 1940; but it pales in folly compared 
with Hitler’s boast that he would dictate a peace in London in August 
or September, 1940, and Mr. Chamberlain’s remark on 4 April (p. 26) 
that Hitler had “‘ missed the bus.” More serious was the failure at 
Dakar, ascribed in the English section to “an oversight” (p. 74), 
and in the French section to “ the culpable negligence on the part of 
the British Navy ” (p. 163) in permitting a Vic y French squadron 
to —_ through the straits of Gibraltar and frustrate De Gaulle’s 
attack. 

The section on the United States is compressed into a brief ten 
pages, dealing with Roosevelt’s unprecedented election for a third 
term of office and his increasing efforts to support the anti-Nazi cause. 
He protested strongly against our closure of the Burma road, on which 
China relied for its munitions, but carried his ‘‘ lease and lend” 
assistance to Great Britain, and demanded that the United States 
should become “‘ the arsenal of the democracies.” He had a hard task 
before him. Individually the North American is the quickest man 
on earth; collectively he is the slowest. He has a representative, but 
not a responsible, government. Co cannot dismiss the President, 
and the President cannot dissolve Congress, whereas in England the 
House of Commons can dismiss the Government, and the Government 
dissolve the parliament. Congress can always defeat the President’s 

licy without any power to adopt an alternative; and it required the 
Sencnen cnalanget on Pearl Harbour to make up its mind. It took 
two and a half years for the U.S.A. to join in the war of 1914-18, and 
the same period in 1939-42. 

The remaining third of the Register contains the usual ‘‘ chronicle ” 
(8 pp.) of minor events, and the longer section (30 pp.) on “ Literature,” 
despite Lord David Cecil's opinion that ‘‘ in every form it has stayed 
where it was in 1939,” and Professor Ifor Evans’ agreement that the 
war “has produced no literature. Not a scrap.” The contributor 
of that section naturally demurs and provides a catalogue of 30 pages, 
containing some hundreds of titles, nine-tenths of which are probably 
doomed to speedy oblivion. The output represents a decrease of 4,181 
items on 1939, but only a decrease of, one page on the section for that 
year. The “ Public Documents ” include the stirring address written 
by Lord Lothian, but delivered on 11 December, owing to his fatal 

ness (he died on 12 Deo.),. by Mr. Nevile Butler; and President 
Roosevelt’s fire-side talk on Sunday evening, 29 December. 
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As editor of the Round Table and graduate in the first class in history 
at Oxford, Lord Lothian may be included among the historians to whom 
1940 was fatal. H. A. L. Fisher was the most distinguished; Eileen 
Power was the first woman to be Ford Lecturer at Oxford; W. R. 
Scott made notable contributions to economic history; and Sir Henry 
Maxwell-Lyte, Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records for forty a 
rendered—a rom his own historical publications—invaluable 
service to all who had recourse to the P.R.O. which he did so much 
to organise and develop. A. F. Potiarp. 


A German Protectorate. The Czechs under Nazi Rule. By Sema 
Grant Durr. 1942. viii+ 296 pp. The Macmillan Co. 
128. 6d. 


Ustna German statements, official and semi-official, Miss Grant 
Duff has reconstructed the conditions now existing in Bohemia and 
Moravia in a timely study that is both valuable and scholarly. The 
story, as told here, falls into three parts. After an introductory 
and explanatory section, the second part presents the picture, vivid 
with tragic detail, of Nazi organisation applied to every department 
of life—military, civil, economic and political. Finally the process 
of Germanisation is expounded and explained. 

Such a book, written with restraint and the fruit of careful study, 
deserves to be widely read and pondered. It is a mine of important 
information as to fact, and the author fully understands and makes 
abundantly clear not only the fundamental issues at stake now in 
Bohemia and Moravia, but the consummate cleverness with which 
the Nazis are pursuing their aims among the ordinary people. The 
Czechs, who deliberate y chose under Masaryk the world of democracy, 
spiritual freedom and modern thought, are now being driven into a 
world of helotism, spiritual bondage and barbarian philosophy. They 
have to fight against every device that craft can conceive to confuse 
their minds and weaken their will. Bohemia and Moravia are but the 
epitome of the whole struggle that is taking place for the soul of man 
in the world to-day, and this book is certainly a contribution towards 
the understanding of that struggle. WINIFRED TarFs. 





BOOKS ON AMERICAN HISTORY 


[Owing to the difficulty of finding suitable reviewers at the present time for 
books on American history, it seems desirable to give a brief account of those 
which have been received by History for review. The following notes are to 
be taken as a guide to recent publications; little attempt is made at any serious 
estimate of them, and what there is is mainly derivative; it is ho that it 
will “oe ~~ to publish reviews of some of the more important books in later 
numbers. 


Dictionary of American History. James TrusLow Apams, editor in 
chief; R. V. CoLmMAN, managing editor. Volumes 1-5 and 
Index volume. Milford; New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
£17. 


THE ae of historical studies in America during the last few 
decades has been so great, both in re-examination of old subjects 
and in exploration of new fields, as to render desirable a new synthesis. 
Elsewhere the demand would presumably have been met by a new 
co-operative series, such as Lavisse’s Histoire de France or The Cam- 
bridge Medieval History. But here there was a complicating factor : 
with the widening scope of American historiography there has been 
an increasing interest in American history; the great number of 
local historical societies is evidence for the wide recognition of its 
importance in the development of a national civilisation; it has 
—— so far that some knowledge of it has become necessary 
or a full appreciation of many passages in the daily Press and in 
wireless Tahaan. and it is now being put to such uses as adver- 
tising. Thus, a from the student who wants some ready state- 
ment of the findings of modern research, there is a large public to 
ask questions; the object of the Dictionary of American Kistory is 
to provide the enquirer with a single book in which he will be able 
“‘to find, and quickly, what he wishes to know as to specific facts, 
events, trends or policies in” the “‘ American past.’’ To this end 
some thousand historians or other writers have produced over 6000 
articles, ranging in length from fifty words to 1000 and more, all 
carefully moulded to dictionary form and provided, where necessary, 
with cross-references to other articles, so that they can be fitted 
into a larger framework; almost all of them, certainly all where it is 
rn aga’ provided with short references to the principal works on 
their subjects. The work has been admirably carried out, and the 
result is an invaluable supplement to any large collection of books on 
American history. 

This does not dispose of the fundamental question, whether a 
whole process of historical growth is a subject suitable for disintegra- 
tion in this way. Some parts of the subject can readily be detached ; 
there are subjects, such as medicine, which have a strong internal 
development and comparatively weak links with the general pi 
of society, or incidents, such as acts of violence, where a comparatively 
full account can be given without the reader’s being required to 


1 The Initials ‘‘O.U.P.”’ are used for Oxford University Press throughout. 
The prices noted are those given at the time of publication. 
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possess much knowledge of their general background; but as a rule 
detachment aon destroys historical significance. Here the 
difficulty is to some extent overcome by “ covering articles,” pre- 
senting the larger subjects in outline and replete with cross-references 
to articles on special phases or related topics. But on the one hand 
the important subjects are apt to ‘lose in comparison with the un- 
important: if Fort Denonville is allowed fifty words, 1000 are short 
measure for the Democratic party; on the other hand, re-integration 
of an historical development by means of the cross-references is 
laborious and unsatisfying in its results. Although the basic principle 
of the dictionary appears to be os to history, that does not 
mean that the bask will not be of great value to educated general 
readers and to students as well as to enquirers who accept the principle 
without reserve. 

The range of topics is remarkable. Political history; constitu- 
tional, administrative, institutional, and legal; diplomati¢; military 
and naval; social, economic, and sainiiat ; religious; educational ; 
cultural: all these are included, some more, some less fully treated, 
with many of the terms specially belonging to them; both national 
and state history over a period extending from the prehistoric twi- 
light to the present time. Historical topography is restricted, and 
biography is excluded. The Constitution of the United States and its 
Teceiieinle and the Declaration of Independence are printed in full. 
Such pious legends as that of Barbara Fritchie are given their quietus. 
It is hard to detect omissions, but statistical information is scanty, 
and among important general subjects no article is traceable on 
infant mortality. The national origins of immigrants are unevenly 
treated : thus there appear to be no articles on the Scots from Scot- 
land or on the Armenians. Similarly with foreign relations: while 
there are special articles on Canadian-American, Franco-American, 
and Spanish-American. relations, there is nothing to correspond with 
them for Great Britain, Japan, or Mexico; these subjects are treated 
to some extent, however, in other articles. On the other hand, there 
are rather too many rather artificial subjects, as ‘‘ Use of Liquor in 
the Fur Trade ’’. or “‘ Loneliness ” (as a factor in moulding American 
character); an article headed “‘ Japanese Cherry Trees” describes a 
particular gift made by the city of Tokyo; an index reference would 
appear to be more suitable. Within their limits the individual articles 
generally reach a very high standard; sometimes one may omit the 
essential information, as that on ‘‘ Hoosier,” which contains a history 
of the word but no definition; some are too short, as that on ‘‘ Dress,” 
to contain much information of value. While the more suitable 
subjects fare best, it is the ‘‘ covering articles’ that attain on their 
technical side the higher level of achievement. 

National pride may have determined the inclusion of a few sub- 
jects; some of them appear rather trivial in alien eyes; in the form 
of an exaggerated admiration for all things American, it emerges 
only very rarely in the articles themselves. There is a general tendency 
in the social and cultural articles to record indigenous, to the exclusion 
of foreign, elements; or to treat as essentially American traditional 
and imported customs. Surely American civilisation has no need to 
seek to conceal its origins; historically its interest consists in the 
transformation in a new environment of the heritage and borrowings 
from other lands, and in the additions which it has devised to weld 
the whole into a new unity. 
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Failings such as those here noted are natural, and are so slight in 
bulk as to detract little from the value or the usefulness of the Dic. 
tionary. Its merits are outstanding; it achieves in the fullest measure 
all that could be expected or hoped from its plan. 


Most of the books noticed in the following pages are either editions 
of documents or scholarly secondary works; they are here grouped 
by period, and then mainly by class: For the early cchentel a od 
there is one collection of documents, Letters of John Davenport, Puritan 
Divine, edited by Miss Isabel MacBeath Calder (Yale Universit; 
Press; O.U.P.; 1937; 148.). Davenport was tor of. the ch 
at New Haven from its foundation in 1639 until 1668; during most 
of this period New Haven was an independent settlement, not being 
absorbed in Connecticut until 1665; Davenport took his share in its 
secular government, as well as in the general religious life of New 
England. While a majority of the letters belong to this period Daven- 
port’s life in England is well represented, and there are a few for the 
time spent by him in the United Provinces. Most of the letters have 
already been printed; but this well-edited collection, by bringing 
them into a single chronological sequence, provides a fresh view of 
Davenport’s contribution to the progress of the land of his refuge. 

Two small books dealing with the lower course of the Delaware 
are frankly due to a tercentenary: New Sweden on the Delaware, by 
Mr. Christopher Ward (University of Pennsylvania Press; 0O.U.P.; 
1938; 7s.), and The Finns on the Delaware, 1638-1655, by Mr. John 
H. Wuorinen (Columbia University Press; O.U.P.; 1938; 6s. 6d.); 
both are based on larger and more or less exhaustive works on the 
history of this small settlement, mainly consisting of Swedish and 
Finnish peasants. Mr. Wuorinen prints in his book the documents 
relating to the tercentenary celebrations. 

The late Mr. William E. Dodd, formerly professor of history at 
Chicago and afterwards ambassador in Berlin, was engaged on a 
work in four volumes called The Old South; the first volume, The Old 
South : Struggles for Democracy (New York, Macmillan Company ; 1937 ; 
168.), deals with Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas, from the first 
settlement to 1690. The work is important mainly as a synthesis; 
but the author’s views seem to be determined by modern American 
uses and ideals rather than by historical insight; when he leaves 
America for England and Europe the errors in detail are surprising. 

Henry de Tonty, a Frenchman of Italian parentage, who was 
engaged in trade and ee pepe in the Mississippi valley from 1678 
to 1704, is the subject of a careful monograph, ous de Tonty, Fur 
Trader of the Mississippi, by Mr. Edmund Robert Murphy (Johns 
Hopkins Press; O.U,P.; 1941; 12s.), appropriately published under 
the co oamgy of the Institut Frangais de Washington. Mr. Murphy 
establishes de Tonty’s claim, hitherto scarcely accorded to him, to 
rank among the greater American explorers. A more important work 
dealing with the early history of the Mississippi valley is The French 
Jesuits in Lower Lowsiana (1700-1763), by the Rev. Jean Delanglez, 
8.J. (The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C.; 1935), 
which covers the whole history of the Society’s work from its first 
introduction into this territory until its suppression in France and 
the French colonies. Written as a dissertation for a degree and 
unashamedly biased in favour of the Society, this is likely, on account 
of the thoroughness and high quality of the workmanship, to remain 
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the standard work on this subject. The Spanish Missions of Georgia, 
by Professor John Tate Lanning (University of North Carolina Press ; 
O.U.P.; 1935; 138. 6d.), is a more light-hearted treatment of a 
similar subject; despite appearances, it is based on careful and 
thorough research. These missions, operating in the Spanish border- 
lands, declined in the second half of the seventeenth century; unlike 
the French missions in Louisiana, they appear to have made little 
contribution to more recent American life. 

The fourth volume of the series Proceedings and Debates of the 
British Parliaments respecting North America, edited by Dr. Leo 
Francis Stock (Carnegie Institution of Washington; 1937), covers 
the period from 1728 to 1739, and is largely occupied by the pro- 
ceedings leading to the war with Spain. The notes in the preface 
on the materials deserve the attention of all students of the parlia- 
mentary history of this time (a fifth volume, covering the period from 
1739 to 1754, appeared in 1941). Much information about the English 
colonies in America—the West Indies as well as the mainland—is 
contained in an old work mainly devoted to a special subject, the 
anonymous American Husbandry, originally published in 1775, and 
now edited by Professor Harry J. Carman (Columbia University 
Studies in the History of American Agriculture, no. 6; Columbia 
University Press; O.U.P.; 1939; 338. 6d.). The value of the work 
is questionable: a contemporary reviewer declared that the part 
relating to the West Indies was unsatisfactory; the editor reprints 
the review, but does not examine its statements or the reliability of 
other parts of the book. A short document for the late colonial period 
is George Croghan’s Journal of his Trip to Detroit in 1767, now first 

ublished with some relevant correspondence by Mr. Howard H. 

eckham (University of Michigan Press; O.U.P.; 1939; 6s.). han 
was an Irish trader settled in Pennsylvania; his peculiar gifts rendered 
him invaluable in political negotiations with the Indians; the present 
excellently edited journal is an account of his diplomatic activity as 
agent for General Gage. 

The Seven Years’ War is the background for A Servant of the Crown 
in England and in North America, 1756-1761, by Mr. Norreys Jephson 
O’Conor (D. Appleton-Century Company; 1938; 12s. 6d.). is is 
written round two account-books of John Appy, secretary and judge 
advocate under Lord Loudoun! and other commanders, and, as 
Loudoun said, “‘ a Drudge that could work for ever.” It is doubtful 
whether the account-books were worth publishing; some letters of 
Appy’s also appear to be of little value. 

Several books relate to the separate colonies in the period leading 
up to the War of Independence. Path to Freedom: The Struggle for 
Self-Government in Colonial New Jersey, 1703-1776, by Mr. Donald L. 
Kemmerer (Princeton University Press; O.U.P.; 1940; 22s. 6d.), 
part of a co-operative series, ‘‘ The Princeton History of New Jersey,” 
is a general history, mainly concerned with political and economic 
matters. T'he Background of the Revolution in Maryland, by Pro- 
fessor Charles Albro Barker (Yale University Publications : Miscel- 
lany, vol. 38; Yale University Press; 1940; 2ls. 6d.), is largely 
descriptive and analytical; the plan of the book permits separate 


* Loudoun’s term as commander.in-chief is the subject of Lord Loudoun in 
cag h a by Professor Stanley McCrory Pargellis (Yale University Press; 
.U.P.; 3; 2le.). 
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study of intellectual, social, and economic, as well as the more familiar 
political factors; from these foundations it proceeds to a general 
narrative. In Yankees and Yorkers (New York University Press; 
O.U.P.; 1940; 22s. 6d.), a series of lectures, Mr. Dixon Ryan Fox 
describes the encroachments of New _— on New York, not merely 
territorial, but also in culture and in life generally. Rivalry 

when New York was still New Holland; it continued after the i 
conquest, and was still very marked in the early days of the United 
States. Vermont had formerly been the subject. of disputes between 
France and England, but from about 1749 New York and New Hamp. 
shire contested for it; it first became a se te organism in 1777, 
when it declared itself an —— republic. The history of the 
later contest, outlined by Mr. Fox, is investigated in Vermont in the 
Making, 1750-1777, by Mr. Matt Bushnell Jones (Harvard University 
Press; O.U.P.; 1939; 178.). While Vermont did not join the United 
States until 1791, Nova Scotia has remained part of the British Empire, 
in spite of the fact that its population and circumstances were in 
many respects similar to those of the neighbouring parts of New 
England. In The Neutral Yankees of Nova Scotia: A Marginal 
Colony during the Revolutionary Years, by Mr. John Bartlet Brebner 
(Columbia University Press; O.U.P.; 1937; 20s.), the problem of 
why Nova Scotia diverged from the New England colonies is examined ; 
economic backwardness on the one hand, British naval supremacy on 
the other, were largely responsible. 

One important preliminary of the war is studied in Propaganda 
and the American Revolution, 1763-1783, by Professor Philip Davidson 
(University of North Carolina Press; O.U.P.; 1941; 248,.). While 
the colonials were quick to resent any attempt of the British govern- 
ment to levy taxes on them, the ignorance and apathy of the majority 
would have concealed from them the real bearing of the acts of the 
government; protest could come only from the few, who had to 
increase the volume of resistance by persuasion or by compulsion; 
their strength lay in the fact that they were giving expression to the 
latent i and purposes of a great mass of their fello -countrymen. 
Mr. Davidson describes men and methods in great detail and shows 
the importance to the outcome of the struggle of the vigour of the 
insurrectionary, the feebleness of the loyalist propaganda. The 
general position resembles that in England in the earlier part of the 
preceding century, when resistance had to be built up by Hampden 
and his allies; to attribute the general movement in either case to 
the malign influence of the few shows a failure to understand national 
development. This course is followed by Sir George MacMunn in 
The American War of Independence in Perspective (G. Bell & Sons. 
Ltd.; 1939; 158.), which is about as partisan on the government 
and loyalist side as the wildest American book on the other. It is 
based entirely on secondary works; the military history is the best 
part of it. For one e of the war there is a collection of docu- 
ments, The Siege of Charleston ; Diaries and Letters of Hessian Officers, 
translated and edited by Mr. Bernhard A. Uhlendorf (University of 
Michigan Press; 1938; $400). These are selected from the papers 
sent home by the Hessian officers to their government, and deal with 
the siege of 1780; Mr. Uhlendorf prints the German originals opposite 
his translation, 

Professor Louis Gottschalk, the author of a book on the earlier 
part of Lafayette’s life, continues it in Lafayette Joins the American 
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Army (University of Chicago Press; Cambridge University Press; 
1937; 13s. 6d.); + he reconstructs Lafayette’s views between 1777 and 
1779 not from the Mémoires written by him a few years later, but from 
his utterances at the time. The legendary Lafayette is, of course, an 
important element in the growth of America; the contrast with the 
reddit y has long been apparent; the latter is now receiving fair, if 

rhaps too elaborate treatment. New Jersey during the war is the 
subject of a volume of the “‘ Princeton History ” of the state, Cockpit 
of the Revolution, by Mr. Leonard Lundin (Princeton ae 
ss ; O.U.P.; 1940 ; 228. 6d.). Mr. Lundin deals not so muc 
with New Jersey as one of the principal theatres of the earlier cam- 
paigns, as with the population, the influences affecting its conduct, 
and the contributions made by it to both sides in the struggle. The 
fanciful title tends to conceal the character of the book. 

The war brought first the Declaration of Independence and then 
the problem of constructing a constitution for the new federation. 
Many of the colonials were actively opposed to independence; one 
of them finds expression in Anglo-American Union: Joseph Gallo- 
way’s Plans to Preserve the British Empire, 1774-1788, by Dr. Julian 
P. Boyd (University of Pennsylvania Press; O.U.P.; 1941; 12s.), 
a work containing a life of Galloway and the texts, mostly hitherto 
unprinted, of his various schemes. For the Constitutional Convention 
there. is a new diary, The Delegate from New York, or Proceedings of 
the. Federal Convention of 1787, from the Notes of John Lansing, jr., 
edited by Mr. Joseph Reese Strayer (Princeton University Press; 
0.U.P.; 1939; 9s.); this gives some fresh information about the 
debates; the editing shows its relation to previously published reports. 
Constitutional Chaff—Rejected Suggestions of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of ‘1787, with Explanatory Argument, compiled by Miss Jane 
Butzner (Columbia University Press; O.U.P.; 1941; 15s. 6d.), con- 
sists of extracts from the latter reports; they are arranged not chrono- 
logically, but under the various provisions of the constitution, and 
are ‘designed to show the alternative proposals and the arguments 
in favour of them; the work is intended for those who read for enter- 
tainment. Jean Jacques Burlamaqui : a Liberal Tradition in American 
Constitutionalism, by Dr. Ray Forrest Harvey (University of North 
Carolina Press; O.U.P.; 1937; lls. 6d.), discusses the influence of 
the Swiss author’s Principes du droit naturel on the makers of the 
constitution; while Dr. Harvey probably claims too much for Burla- 
maqui he has established the importance of his influence. 

biographies for the period of the War of Independence include 
one outstanding work, George Washington, by Professors Nathaniel 
Wright Stephenson and Waldo Hilary Dunn (2 vols., Oxford University 
Press, New York and London, 1940, £2 108.); more precisely, com- 
menced and three-quarters written 7 the late Mr. Stephenson, com- 
pleted and revised by Mr. Dunn. It ranks among the major bio- 
graphies of Washington. It deals with every part of his life and 
weighs his conduct carefully; there appear to be few errors of fact 
and the general proportions of the wun are sound. For one part of 
Washington’s career a challenge to it is provided in Washington and 
the Revolution : a Reappraisal, by Mr. Bernhard Knollenberg (Messrs. 
Macmillan; 1940; 12s. 6d.); Washington is here accused of unfair 

‘ He supplements the earlier book in Lady-in-waiting: The Romance of 
Lafayette and Aglaé de Hunolstein (Institut Frangais de Washington; Johns 
Hopkins Press; O.U.P.; 1930; $2.25). 
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treatment of some of his generals; the charges are based on a re- 
reading of the original documents. The book is a collection of con- 
troversial articles rather than a passage from Washington’s biography; 
and should be left to the well-equipped student. Some of the same 

und is covered in Horatio Gates, Defender of American Liberties, 
c Professor Samuel White Patterson (Columbia University Press; 
O.U.P.; 1941; 28s.). Here, largely by means of Gates’s papers, 
the misunderstanding between Washington and Gates is thoroughly 
examined; without any denigration of the former, justice is done to 
the latter. Both Mr. Knollenberg and Mr. Patterson regard the 
Conway Cabal as mythical. One of the chief persons concerned in 
the imbroglio is the subject of Tarnished Warrior: Major-General 
James Wilkinson, by Major James Ripley Jacobs (New York, Mac. 
millan Company; 1938; 15s.), an impartial account of Wilkinson’s 
deplorable career; it shows that, many as were Wilkinson’s bad 
qualities, it was owing to some of them that he was able to do his 
special work for his country. A particular incident in Washington’s 
career, the case of Captain Charles Asgill, forms the subject of General 
Washington’s Dilemma, by Miss Katherine Mayo (Cape, 1938, 88. 6d.) ; 
the materials are worked up into a vivid narrative, but with some 
bias against Washington. 

Mr. E. Wilder Spaulding, in His Haxcellency George Clinton (New 
York, Macmillan Company; 1938; 158.), supplies the first full-length 
biography of the war-time governor of the state of New York and a 
partisan for state rights at the time of the adoption of the federal 
constitution. James Duane, also of New York, and a partisan for 
the constitution, is the subject of A Revolutionary Conservative, by 
Dr. Edward P. Alexander (New York State Historical Association 
Series; Columbia University Press; O.U.P.; 1938; 158.); he was a 
jurist and holds a distinguished place in New York rather than in 
national history for his work as an administrator in the borderland 
between law and politics. A life of an important writer on economic 
subjects, Tench Coxe: a Study in American Economic De ; 
by Mr. Harold Hutcheson (Johns Hopkins Press; 0.U.P.; 1938; 
108. 6d.), can be regarded only as an interim Work, the author not 
having had accegg to the principal collection of Coxe’s papers. The 
Rhetoric of Alexander Hamilton, by Dr. Bower Aly (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press; O.U.P.; 1941; 168. 6d.), is a monograph dealing not only 
with Hamilton’s oratorical powers and style, but also with the audiences 
which he addressed. 

In a rather badly named book, Our Rising Empire, 1763-1803 
(Yale University Press; O.U.P.; 1940; 30s.), Mr. Arthur Burr 
Darling gives the diplomatic history of the republic from the first 
negotiations with France during the war until the completion of the 
Louisiana Purchase; indeed, he goes back earlier to the reports made 
to Choiseul in 1764 on the American colonies. Interest centres in 
the American efforts to win the Mississippi Valley despite the opposi- 
tion of Great Britain, France, and Spain. The diplomatic documents 
for the period are thoroughly exploited, but are occasionally subjected 
to a rather too forced interpretation. One of the most important 
collections of documents for the relations of France with the new 
government, the despatches of C. A. Gérard, the first French am- 
bassador to the United States, has long been known through H. 
Doniol’s Histoire de la participation de la France @ Vétablissement des 
Etats-Unis d’Amérique; it is now first published in its entirety as 
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Despatches and Instructions of Conrad Alexandre Gérard, 1778-1780, 
edited by Mr. John J. Meng (Institut Frangais de Washington; Johns 
Hopkins University Press; O.U.P.; 1939, £1 16s8.). It appears that 
Doniol had published only about a fifth part of the whole; although 
this edition is unlikely to lead to any important revisions, it will 
take its place among the major authorities for this period. A study 
by Miss Kathryn Sullivan, Maryland and France, 1774-1789 (Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press; O.U.P.; 1936; 9s.), has a wider bearing 
than its title at first suggests; for the French representatives, while 
not particularly interested in the state for its own sake, were willing 
to utilise its members to influence decisions of Congress. The con- 
tributions of two older Frenchmen to knowledge of the United States 
in the years after the war are published by the Institut Francais de 
Washington : one is to be found in Barthélemi Tardiveau, a French 
Trader in the West, by Mr. Howard C. Rice (Johns Hopkins Press; 
0.U.P.; 1938; 10s. 6d.), a biographical sketch incorporating some 
letters written by Tardiveau in 1788 and 1789; the other, by far the 
more important, is the Voyage dans l’intéreur des Etats-Unis et au 
Canada, by Comte de Colbert Maulevrier, edited by M. Gilbert Chinard 
(Johns Hopkins Press; O.U.P.; 1935; 12s. 6d.). The author made 
his journeys in 1798; trained as a naval officer and devoid of literary 
ambition, he is a good observer and narrator in a straightforward 
and slightly elementary manner. He made views of many of the 
places which he visited; these, reproduced by M. Chinard, have 
merits and limitations similar to those of his narratives. The Institut 
also publishes French Refugee Life in the United States, 1790-1800 
by Miss Frances Sergeant Childs (Johns Hopkins Press; 0.U.P.; 
1940; 188. 6d.), an account of the groups of refugees, not more than 
25,000 persons in all, who found their way to the United States from 
France and San Domingo, their modes of life in America, and their 
influence on American civilisation. For the majority this was only a 
tenporary sojourn; in 1802 their colony, Asylum, on the Susque- 
hanna, was abandoned; except in the Roman Catholic Church and 
in the fine arts they made little contribution to the American present 
or to the American future. 

Of the works illustrating the development of the new republic, one 
of the more important, despite its limited scope, is ‘The Jacksons and 
the Lees: two Generations of Massachusetts Merchants, 1765-1844, by 
Mr. Kenneth Wiggins Porter (Harvard Studies in Business History, 
no. 3; 2 vols.; Harvard University Press; O.U.P.; 1937; £2 2s.), 
a collection of letters and papers of two families eventually connected 
by marriage and commercial association, with an introduction and 
running commentary; the business operations extended to Europe 
and India. In Jedediah Barber, 1787-1876 (New York Historical 
Association Series, no. viii; Columbia University Press; 0O.U.P.; 
1939; 17s. 6d.), Mr. Herbert Barber Howe traces the life and work 
of a storekeeper and banker in Homer, a village or small town in central 
New York state, in the period before village economy was dominated 
by urban industry and finance. The book is rather too much of a 
family history to describe fully the relations between the town and 
the man; but deserves attention as a careful presentation of a com- 
mon Yankee type of this period; it is admirebh illustrated, chiefly 
with family portraits and early views of Homer. The Diary of Michael 
Floy, jr., Bowery Village, 1833-1837, edited by Mr. R. A. E. Brooks, 
with notes, etc., by the late Miss M. F. Washburn (Yale University 
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Press; O.U.P.; 1941; £1 108.), shows life in what must have been 
rather a backwater of New York city. Floy, who was born in 1803, 
was a graduate of Columbia, and was now engaged in his father’s 
nurseryman’s business; he was a devout Methodist and an 
and critical reader. His diary is very restricted in its scope, being 
largely taken up with business, church-going and religious teaching, 
comments on books, mathematical problems, and courting; public 
affairs are scarcely mentioned. Floy is at his best in his notices of 
books; his standards are high; and he provides an interesting guide 
to what books in certain fields were available in New York at this 
time and to what books a young man of his training and views con- 
sidered suitable reading. ite gives a fair picture of the manners of 
his time and class as seen by a prim and rather sensitive young man. 

New Jersey occupies a special place in the history of transport in 
the United States, for through it runs the shortest way between 

New York and Philadelphia; it is therefore fitting that to it should 
be devoted a volume of the Princeton History of the state, From 
Indian Trail to Iron Horse : Travel and Transportation in New Jersey, 
1620-1860, by Mr. Wheaton J. Lane (Princeton University Press; 
O.U.P.; 1939; 178.); owing to the importance of the route, the 
book has more than local significance. . Lane investigates and 
describes not merely the means of transport, but also the economic 

and social factors affecting their development; Professor Thomas J. 
Wertenbaker, the editor of the series, contributes an introduction. 
Mr. Randle Bond Truett, in Trade and Travel around the Southern 
Appalachians before 1830 (University of North Carolina Press; 0.U.P.; 
1935; lls. 6d.), deals more summarily with a much larger area; the 
book is not sufficiently systematic, but contains a noteworthy list of 
inns and taverns. Mr. Oscar Osburn Winther, in Express and Stage- 
coach Days in California from the Gold Rush to the Civil War (Stanford 
University Press; O.U.P.; 1936; 10s. 6d.), reconstructs the transport 

express services built’up in response to the exceptional conditions 
of a mining district with a rapidly increasing population ; he describes 
the organisations and avoids the lure of anecdotes. The Middlesex 

Canal, 1793-1860, by Dr. Christopher Roberts (Harvard Economic 
Studies, vol. lxi; Harvard University Press; O.U.P.; 1938; 12s. 6d.), 
the history of the canal linking Boston and Chelmsford, New Hampshire, 
is especially valuable as giving in great detail the history of a particular 
venture. ' 

Noah Webster, the compiler of An American Dictionary of the 
English La e, was perhaps the leading American educationalist in 
the early republican period; his activities are described by Mr. Ervin 
C. Shoemaker, in Noah Webster, Pioneer of Learning (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press; O.U.P.; 1936; 20s.). Miss Pauline Holmes, in A Ter- 
centenary History of the Boston Public Latin School, 1635-1935 (Harvard 
Studies in Education, vol. 25; Harvard University Press; O.U.P.; 
1935; 15s.), gives, besides the usual topics of such works—the founda- 
tion and growth of the school, its teachers and distinguished et 
accounts of the development of the curriculum and of the text-books 
used in the school. TJ'he Educational History of Old , Connecticut, 
1636-1935, by Professor May Hall James (New Haven Colony Historical 
Society; Yale University Press; O.U.P.; 1939; 17s. 6d.), deals with 
how education was provided in a particular place rather than with 
its standards and development, and so belongs to local rather than 
to educational history, except in so far as conditions in Old Lyme 
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resembled those in other parts of the country; it is based on a rich 
collection of town and state archive material. pecans i 

Alexis de Tocqueville’s De la démocratie en Amérique is the most 
important book on America written by any stranger in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. The materials for it were collected in 
1831 and 1832; these, with Tocqueville’s letters, are used by Pro- 
fessor George Wilson Pierson in Tocqueville and Beawmont in America 
(New York, Oxford University Press; O.U.P.; 1938; 31s. 6d.). 
During their nine months’ stay Tocqueville and his companion, 
Gustave de Beaumont, travelled widely and industriously; their 
official mission was to examine the American prison systems; but 
they had planned a book from the beginning; they read, they observed, 
above all they asked questions; and Tocqueville made notes of the 
answers. Mr. Pierson investigates the reasons for the visit to America 
and supplies a fresh criticism of the De la démocratie and information 
as to where Tocqueville’s and Beaumont’s papers are preserved 
(including modern transcripts at Yale); unfortunately his transla- 
tions are unsatisfactory (everything is given in translation, with only 
occasional French words); despite the merits of the commentary the 
book is a rather inadequate substitute for a complete edition of the 
memoranda and letters written by Tocqueville in the course of these 
travels. The illustrations are reproductions of sketches made by 
Beaumont. 

Although the great majority of the English and Scottish colonists 
in North America were protestant, frontier conditions, the education 
of the wealthier classes in the South, the alliance with France, and 
the claims made for the Rights of Man, brought into the country a 
certain amount of freedom of thought; it generally took the form of 
a liberal theology and did not penetrate deeply. Mr. Niels Henry 
Sonne traces its rise and decline in one area in Liberal Kentucky, 
1780-1828 (Columbia Studies in American Culture, no. 3; Columbia 
University Press; O.U.P.; 1939; 158.); here it took the form of a 
struggle for the control of Transylvania University. The compara- 
tively liberal period was succeeded by one in which protestantism 
showed one of its ugliest as , @ movement very fully described in 
The Protestant Crusade, 1800-1860 : a Study of the Origins of American 
Nativism, by Mr. Ray Allen Billington (Macmillan; 1938; 2ls.). 
Popular hatred of Roman Catholicism descended from the fear and 
hatred of it in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England; it became 
active from about 1820, when immigration was rapidly increasing, 
and became associated with American nativism, the prejudice in 
favour of natives against strangers, which in its turn came to be 
directed principally against Roman Catholics; the movement was 
nourished by revivalism of the type introduced by the Reverend 
Charles G. Finney, by special anti-Roman Catholic organisations, and 
by a thoroughly disgusting literature; it found expression in the 
burning of churches and convents, in riots, and in insistence on the 
reading of the Authorised Version of the Bible in the schools—a gross 
injustice to the Roman Catholics who were obliged to contribute to 
their maintenance. Mr. Billington’s treatment is non-sectarian, 
impartial, and thorough; but he almost invariably treats as deliberate 
propaganda what was in many cases simple expression of the Pro- 
testant view of some Roman Catholic tenets. 

From this movement sprang the American or Know-Nothing party 


, Which in the early fifties appeared to be a serious rival to both Demo- 
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crats and Republicans; it was wrecked on the a py 7 This 
was a concomitant in the great problem of the period, the relationship 
between North and South. The North was prosperous, equalitarian, 
progressive; the South poor, class-ridden, conservative; sectionalism, 
prepared for by the natural conditions and produce of the two areas, 
was intensified by the difference in their progress; slavery provided 
it with a perennial stimulant. The attitude of North to South emerges 
in Bishop Whipple’s Southern Diary, 1843-1844, edited by Professor 
Lester B. Shippee (University of Minnesota Press; O.U.P.; 1937; 
168.), a diary kept by the future bishop as a vr young man travelling 
from Savannah to New Orleans and visiting Washington on his way 
home to New York. Whipple is too inclined to write essays; he is 
too vivacious; but many TF his notes and observations are interest- 
ing; and he improves with practice. He appears to have been an 
abolitionist before he left New York; he soon reached the conclusion 
that immediate emancipation would be injurious to the slaves; he 
believed however that slavery was pernicious to the white population, 

uite apart from the rights of the negroes and its effects on them. 
The account of his journey by steamer up the Mississippi is very 
attractive and is perhaps the best part of the book. For one of the 
southern states there is an important study, Ante-Bellum North Caro- 
lina: a Social History, Mrs. Guion Griffis Johnson (University of 
North Carolina Press ; OUP: 1937; 278.). The object of the book 


is to give ‘‘ a picture of the way the average North Carolinian lived his 
life between 1800 and 1860 with occasional details of the extremes to 
give emphasis to the whole”; it contains nine hundred pages, of 
which seventy are a bibliography. It inevitably includes much that 
was not restricted to North Carolina; but it gives a very full account 


of this backward state, in which in 1850 a quarter of the white male 
pulation was illiterate by the United States government standard.! 
For Kentucky, one of the border states, there is a more limited study, 
Slavery Times in Kentucky, by Mr. J. Winston Coleman, jnr. (Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press; 0.U.P.; 1940; 188. 6d.), which, while 
it describes adequately the modified form assumed by slavery in a 
special environment, gives too much space to particular and more 
jally sensational episodes; this was perhaps inevitable in the 
land of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. A short biography, John White Geary, 
by Mr. Harry Marlin Tinkcom (‘‘ Pennsylvania.Lives”’; University 
of Pennsylvania Press; O.U.P.; 1940; 10s. 6d.), makes a minor 
contribution to the history of this period as Geary was governor of 
Kansas in 1856, when the struggle to establish slavery in the territory 
was at its height. 

The Civil War and Reconstruction, by Professor J. G. Randall 
(D. C. Heath & Co., New York, London, etc.; 1937; 188.), is a com- 
prehensive history of the Civil War, its causes, and the miserable 
period of reconstruction that succeeded it; especially valuable because 
it provides a synthesis of much recent work in this field; the text 
occupies nearly 900 es. Mr. Randall takes the view that the 
war was not inevitable; in his accounts of South and North before 
the war he dilates on the more attractive characteristics of the former, 


1 For North Carolina there is also a well-planned and well-edited source-book, 
North Carolina Hi told by Contemporaries, edited by Mr. Hugh Talmage 
Lefler (University of North Carolina Press; O.U.P.; 1934; 168.); it includes 
constitutional documents, grants, etc., as well as the documents which appear 
more naturally to fall within the scope of its title. 
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the more repellant of the latter; and brings out the crudities and 
illegalities of the abolitionists. On the other hand, he fails to notice 
the moral foundation of the abolition movement and scarcely does 
justice to the poverty and backwardness of the South. The outbreak 
of war turned on the right of the southern states to secede; Mr. 
Randall’s narrative makes it clear that the secession of the Deep 
South could have been avoided only by an absolute surrender of the 
North in all the issues raised by slavery; and war only by permitting 
secession. The book is one of the more important recent works on 
American history, but should be read with some corrective; the 
account of reconstruction is less valuable than that of the war. 

Special aspects of the — are dealt with by Mr. W. Birkbeck 
Wool and Brigadier-General Sir James E. Edmonds in The Civil 
War in the United States, with Special Reference to the Campaigns of 
1864 and 1865 (Methuen; 1937; 12s. 6d.), a revision of a work first 
published in 1905, and devoted almost entirely to the military history 
of the war; by Dr. Georgia Lee Tatum in Disloyalty in the Confederacy 
(Universit of North Carolina Press; O.U.P.; 1934; lls. 6d.), an 
account of the southern unionists; by Mr. Samuel Bernard Thompson 
in Confederate Purchasing Operations Abroad (University of North 
Carolina Press; O.U.P.; 1935; lls. 6d.); by Professor Bell Irvin 
Wiley in Southern Negroes, 1861-1865 (Yale University Press; O.U.P. ; 
1938; 14s.), a history of how the slaves behaved during the war, 

roviding revisions of various commonly accepted views; and by 
Mr. F, Stansbury Haydon in Aeronautics in the Union and Confederate 
Armies (with a Survey of Military Aeronautics Prior to 1861), vol. 1 
(Johns Hopkins Press; 0.U.P.; 1941; $4.00). 

There are several biographies for the middle years of the century. 
In Frémont : Path-marker of the West (Appleton-Century ; 1939; 21s.), 
Professor Allan Nevins supersedes his former biography of the great 
explorer of the period. One of his adversaries, J. A. Sutter, the 
Swiss adventurer who helped to prepare the way for the American 
occupation of California, is the hero of a picturesque but generally 
judicious Sutter: the Man and his Empire, by Mr. James Peter 
Zollinger (New York, Oxford University Press; O.U.P.; 1939; 15e.). 
General Philip Kearny, Battle Soldier of Five Wars, by Mr. Thomas 
Kearny (G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 1937; $4-00), contains some new 
material; it also includes an account of General Stephen Watts 
Kearny’s campaign in the West in 1846 and the following years. 
James Longstreet: Lee’s War Horse, by Mr. H. J. Eckenrode and 
Col. Bryan Conrad (University of North Carolina Press; 0O.U.P.; 
1936; 168.), is a life of one of Lee’s principal subordinates. In 
Francis H. Pier (University of North Carolina Press; O.U.P.; 
1937; 238.) Professor Charles H. Ambler gives the life of the lead- 
ing personality in the formation of West Virginia as a separate 
state. 


Two text-books should be of special interest to teachers of history, 
but also deserve the attention of the general reader. The first, A 
Brief History of the United States, by Dr. Allan Nevins (Clarendon 
Press; 1942; 2s. and 3s. 6d.), written at the request of Mr. Winant, 
who contributes a foreword, is an admirable introduction to the 
subject, always keeping to the main issues, but showing the political, 
social, and economic movements underlying them ; in some 144 
pages. Straightforward and clear in style, liberal and optimistic in 
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outlook, always judicious, it is permeated by a firm and broad-minded 
patriotism, which readily earns the sympathy of the reader. 

Rather more should perhaps have been said of the Declaration of 
Independence and of Lincoln’s en the pia American con- 
tributions to British political ideals, and of the Monroe Doctrine; 
and there is need for a brief outline of Washington’s character. The 
date of Eli Whitney's cotton-gin might well be given and an explana- 
tion of the term “ dollar diplomacy.” The book is illustrated with 
maps and there is a list of presidents at the end; a list of the states, 
with the dates of their joining the Union, and a table showing the 
growth of the population might be added with advantage. Readers 
and especially teachers should remember that the book calls for some 
knowledge on their part of American geography and social conditions. 
But it is eminently suited for its main purpose, to help us to know 
America better.! 


The second book, The Making of America, by Mr. H. A. Davies 
(Oxford University Press; 1942; 2s.), is a history of America intended 
chiefly for use in English elementary schools. It is admirably planned ; 
it contains most of what the English child ought to know and the 

ment is lucid and helpful. It is written in an interesting style 
and the dealing with the period from the close of the Civil 
War to the outbreak of the first World War are notably good, especially 
the account of Theodore Roosevelt. But in general the execution is 
not _ to the planning; there are a few errors and lapses into slang 
and the account of the most recent period is rather confused; it is 


to be hoped that Mr. Davies will have an opportunity of making a 
general revision of his text. The 136 pages include the necessary 
n 


maps and a large number of well-chose 
outstanding feature of the book.’ 


1 A few details: P. 17: ‘‘ the tedious services ’’ implies the modern, not the 
contemporary listener’s attitude. P. 64: not Waterloo. Americanisms: ' 
colourful (pp. 75, 82), scenic (p. 79), loaned (p. 128); billion is used in the | 
American sense (one thousand million) throughout. Map, p. 78: Arkansas is 
wrongly marked 6 ; 

2? P. 11: the gibe about the gift of £10 to Cabot should be suppressed; it 
was in view of the value of money at the time a handsome reward for what, so 
far as anyone could tell, he achieved. P, 12: Raleigh’s reported total 
expenditure on Virginia of £250,000 should be verified before being given further 
circulation. Same : the Pilgrim Fathers enjoyed freedom of worship in 
Holland. P. 16: the statement about the immi ts in the last two centuries 
is rather misleading; Italian immigration was slight before 1880. Pp. 16-17: 
the use of “states’’ for ‘“‘colonies’’ here is confusing. P. 26: Washington 
was not present at ae and there was no battle of that name. 
P. 30: Monroe “ proclai ** the Monroe Doctrine. ‘‘ Proclaimed’’ is so 
commonly a technical term that it should be avoided here. The doctrine is 
misrepresented : United States avoidance of European entanglements was one 
of Washington’s principles. Pp. 30-1: Palmerston and the British cabinet are 
unfairly treated. P. 94: The statement about distances saved appears to be 
doubtful. Map, p. 62: ‘‘ Kansas” for ‘‘ Arkansas.’’ One illustration, the 
picture on p. 23 of the writing of the Declaration of Independence, might advan- 
tageously be replaced by something contemporary. , 


ustrations; they are an 





SHORT NOTICES. 


For her story of Matthew Parker, sometime Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, entitled Under Four Tudors (London : George Allen and Unwin, 
1940, 12s. 6d.), Edith Weir Perry has explored a great variety of sources, 
both manuscript and printed. From them she has derived a good deal 
of information concerning the personal life of the man who was called 
to be Primate of the Church of England during that vital transition 
period, the first seventeen years of the reign of Elizabeth. In her use 
of her sources Miss Perry has brought to bear enthusiasm, imagination 
and an almost passionate devotion to her subject. It is a pity that 
these qualities, so valuable in themselves, have swamped in an over- 
whelming torrent both historical judgment and sense of scholarship. 
The account of the early part of Parker’s career, the pleasing light 
thrown upon his married life with his Margaret, the details of the house- 
hold at Canterbury and at Lambeth are overlaid by redundancies and 
irrelevances of all kinds: Neither Mrs. Proudie nor the late Lady 
Davidson have anything whatsoever to do with the case of Archbishop 
and Mrs. Parker. Nor will Miss Perry’s generalisations be easily 
accepted by historians. Moreover, her vivid imagination and some- 
thing that is very like hero worship have betrayed her into the most 
dangerous of all practices, that of stating unequivocally that her subject 
and his wife must have acted, spoken and thought as she would have 
wished them to do. 

But the gravest indictment against Miss Perry must be her treat- 
ment of the marriage of the clergy. There is no reasonable doubt that 
she is correct in assessing the a of Matthew Parker and Margaret 
Harland as both happy and successful. But much that she says, such 
as, for example, her remarks on pp. 215-16 where she is presumably 
referring to those significant documents, licences to clergy to marry, 
shows only too plainly how facile and naive is her approach to a change 
in the religious order which profoundly affected the entire social 
structure. Those responsible for the change, indeod, were very far, 
one surmises, from foreseeing the eventual developments. They would 
certainly have been taken aback at Miss Perry’s summing up of the 
situation. G. 8. T. 


THE debt owed to transatlantic scholarship by students of English 
Puritanism has been steadily growing in the past decade. The studies 
of Haller, Woodhouse and Jordan have now received a most useful 
supplement in Professor G. H. Sabine’s lavish edition of The Works 
of Gerrard Winstanley, Cornell University (Milford, 1941, 30s.). 
This prints (in full, with three exceptions) all Winstanley’s known 
writings, together with others, connected with the Digger movement, 
but probably not written by Winstanley himself. (The editor puts 
forward some corrections of the biographical and bibliographical 
assumptions made in ‘‘ Gooch and Laski,” and also shows that Gardiner 
under-estimated the duration and importance of the St. George’s Hill 
experiment.) A professor of philosophy who is aware that political 
philosophy “‘ is not, characteristically, the product of the study or the 
laboratory,” Professor Sabine, in his excellent introduction, gives full 
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weight to the economic and social background of Winstanley’s 
“communism ”’ without treating his author merely as a Marxist born 
before his time. Unlike some English historians, Professor Sabine 
knows that the economic interpretation of politics has in almost all 
ages been the rule and not the exception. The value of the introduction 
lies far more in the successful effort made to answer the two primary 
questions that arise with regard to Winstanley and his group; first, 
how did they come to separate themselves from the main body of Leveller 
thought with its philosophy of individual rights, including the rights 
of property; and secondly, how did Winstanley come, on the basis of 
intense religious conviction, to hold views so outspokenly anti-clerical 
and even in a sense secularist? For Professor Sabine, the fundamental 
explanation lies in a real difference of principle between the Calvinistic 
and the mystical aspects of Puritanism, a difference so great that 
the word, in actual usage, “now means practically nothing.” It is a 
point of view which students of the period may, at least in some respects, 
dispute—it is safe to say that it is not one which can be henceforth 
ignored. - M. B. 


Surrey Hearth Tax, 1664, is edited for the Surrey Record 
Society (vol. xvi, nos. xli, xlii), 1940, by C. A. F. Meakings). The 
importance of the Hearth Tax Returns for purposes of social, 
statistical, and genealogical study is well known, but the problem of 
how best to deal with them have deterred many county societies from 
attempting to print these records. Here the problem is met by 
analysing the whole of the Surrey returns into an alphabetical list 
of all the names recorded, taken for the most part from the Exchequer 
Duplicate Roll (1664), supplemented where necessary by the Petty 
Constables’ Returns (1664), and occasionally by the Assessments and 
Returns (1662). Each name is followed by an indication, of (1) the 
parish, (2) the position in which the name occurs in the list of that 
parish, and (3) the number of hearths chargeable, or not chargeable. 
It would thus be possible for anyone to reconstruct the return for 
any particular parish by working through the list, which in itself 
forms a pretty complete directory of the inhabitants of Surrey in 1664. 
The Introduction by Mr. Meakings covers very fully the history of the 
tax, the nature of the records relating to its collection, with numerous 
illustrative documents, and comments on special features concerned 
with the Surrey returns. The Society is to be congratulated on having 
found an editor so capable and so prodigiously industrious to produce 
this volume, which will be of great value to economic historians 
beyond the mere limits of the county. It is a pity that Mr. Meakings 
panders to the Wardour Street pedantry of printing capital F as ff; 
and in this reviewer’s opinion it is antisocial, if not positively criminal, 
to issue such a work with the pages unopened. F. 8. 


Mr. Ina O. Wapvn’s Voltaire and Madame Du Chitelet: An Essay 
on the Intellectual Activity at Cirey (Princeton University Press, 
O.U.P., 1941, 188. 6d.), represents a great deal of reading and some 
real research. The author has had access to a MS. work attributed to 
Madame du Chiatelet which he has discovered at Troyes. It is entitled 
Examen de la Genése, but is much wider in scope than its title seems to 
imply. It is an examination of the credibility of the whole Bible in a 
tone which used to be known in certain circles in the days of Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh, and it is doubtful if it really deserves the long study and 
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careful analysis which are here given to it. But though this MS. 
provides the main basis of Mr. Wade’s work, it is not confined to a study 
of this document. He asks himself, “‘ What was the nature of the 
influence of Madame du Chiatelet on Voltaire?’ Their personal 
relations are not touched on, for Mr. Wade believes that these have 
been adequately dealt with in other books; but he believes, and, I 
think, proves, that the lady’s influence on Voltaire’s intellectual de- 
velopment was greater than is usually supposed. That Voltaire 
‘went to England a poet and returned a philosopher ” is a dictum of 
Lord Morley’s, but Mr. Wade shows that if England prepared the way, 
and certain intellectual currents in France co-operated with English 
thought, Madame du Chatelet’s personal influence was strong in the 
same direction. The picture that we get of the intellectual activity 
of Cirey during these years so critical for Voltaire’s development is 
extraordinary. Metaphysics, physical science, Deism, Biblical 
criticism were all cnnialy studied ; but both Voltaire and his friend were 
specially concerned with the question of the credibility of the Bible 
narratives. Mr. Wade establishes a close correspondence between 
the Examen de la Genése and admitted writings of Voltaire especially 
the Bible enfin expliquée. He leaves no doubt in the mind of the reader 
that The Examen is the work of Madame du Chatelet and the ideas 
of Voltaire seem in many important instances to be derived from 
her. Mr. Wade thinks that further résearch is needed into the question 
of Voltaire’s development in this period of his life. He has certainly 
himself made an important contribution to our knowledge of it. 
A. J. G. 


For more than four generations, Prince Henry of Prussia (1726- 
1802) has lacked an adequate biography in English. Although after 
1762 he dwelt chiefly in the shadow and dwindled into “a living 
legend,” although from manhood onwards, as would-be ruler of 
Prussia he was ‘“‘ condemned to the punishment of Tantalus,” his 
birth, his talents and his achievements combined to keep him an > 
important factor in Europe. He might have inherited the southern 
Hohenzollern lands; he was nicknamed “the God ighty of 
Saxony’; the crowns of Poland and of Moldavia and Wallachia 
hovered near his head; and in 1787 he was sounded as a possible 
regent of the United States. More solid and desirable than all of 
‘ these, dominion in Prussia again and again lay just beyond his grasp. 
In war, as the victor of Freiberg, the “‘ other self” and saviour of 
the great Frederick, he won high praise from Napoleon, while Mira- 
beau could declare that he possessed the genius of a hero, the mind 
of a sage and the confidence of Europe. After saving king and 
‘country from ruin in the Seven Years’ War and serving them effec- 
tively in that of the Bavarian Succession, he did much to keep the 
peace in 1780 and in 1784, and to restore it in 1795 at Basel. In 
Stockholm, Petersburg and Paris he was rapturously received, and 
the Pope desired in vain to give him-no less warm a welcome. As a 
man, he had some right to carve upon his tomb “I am at least not to 
be numbered among the wicked.” His humanity in war might have 
taught Frederick a lesson. Though ‘‘ proud and pompous,” he was 
often generous, and his interest in science and art, in literature and 
music, was unfeigned. Yet in his zeal for Prussian expansion he 
largely inspired the First Partition of Poland, and aimed at the par- 
tition of Germany by Austria and Prussia. Above all women, he 
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hated his charming wife, and above all men, his royal brother. In 
1791 he built a memorial to Frederick’s wars in which the king and 
his favourite generals found no place. 

Henry’s career is now depicted in Mr. Chester V. Easum’s Prince 
Henry of Prussia (University of Wisconsin Press; 1942; 5 dollars), 
a neat volume of some 400 pages comprising footnotes, illustrations, 
bibiliography and index, all of the best. Rejecting the possibility of 
a perfect book, Pope did not foresee the University of Wisconsin 
Press. When the rare slip happens (Hochkirk, Kéniggratz, Tratenau), 
the index ignores the passage. It is strange and significant, indéed, 
that Carlyle and Sbornik receive only incidental mention in a footnote. 
The first, though deprived of many sources of which Professor Easum 
makes excellent use, might have rendered the battles and campaigns 
more easily intelligible, while the second would have stressed the 
importance of portraying Prince Henry as seen through foreign eyes. 
The author, moreover, sometimes yields to the natural temptation to 
make Frederick the hero of the book, and with noble but mistaken 
charity condones the king’s falseness and misanthropy which its 

ages convincingly portray. Charmed by the grace and pathos of 
Prederick’s letters, touched by his loneliness and repelled by Henry’s 
contempt and spite, he credits the king with an affection for his 
favorite brother” which neither psychology nor history will sustain. 
But he has given his readers thé’material to form their own judgment 
in a detailed, scholarly, frank and impartial narrative which will be 
prized by every serious student of the rise of Prussia. 

W. F. R. 


Belgium : the Official Account of what Happened 1939-1940 (Evans 
Brothers, Ltd., for the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1941, 5s.) 
describes Belgium’s international position before the outbreak of the 
present war; its conduct until the German attack; the attack itself; 
and the conduct of the Belgian army until the surrender. It is ad- 
mirably planned and written, fully documented, and illustrated with 
facsimiles and the necessary maps; and, so far as it can be said of any 
work of this class, it is conclusive. Besides possessing current interest 
it is likely to become part of the permanent literature of the war. 


The Oxford War Atlas: The First Two Years, by Mr. Jasper M. 
Stembridge (Oxford University Press, 1941, 2s. 6d.), is “‘a record 
in maps of the events of the frst two years of the war . . . [and] a 
reference atlas for the main theatres of war in which operations are now 
proceeding.”” These objects are effected by sixty-seven maps and 
diagrams, with letterpress to accompany them; they include much 
information about the political economic position of the countries’ 
engaged and form a ot summary of the progress and background 
of the war. A supplementary volume is promised in due course. 


Despite the war the Jewish Historical Society of England has 
published the second part of The British Consulate in Jerusalem in 
relation to the Jews of Palestine, edited by Mr. A. E. Hyamson, and 
covering the period 1862-1914; and the fourteenth volume of its 
Transactions (both published for the Society by Mr. Edward Goldston, 
18 Grape St., W.C.2; prices to non-members £1 1s. and £1 11s. 6d.), 
containing papers on various subjects, both, cultural and economic, 
of Anglo-Jewish history; the most generally interesting are ‘“‘ The 
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Testimony of the London Jewry against the Ministers of Henry III,” 
by the Rev. Michael Adler, based on a document of 1234 in the Curia 
Regis rolls; “ an ceo Artists,’ by Mr. A. Rubens (prior 
to 1837; the number of portrait miniaturists, the ancestors of the 
photographers, is noteworthy) ; and ‘‘ The Brothers Goldsmid and the 
Financing of the Napoleonic Wars,” by Mr. P. M. Emden. 


THE most recent ‘‘ Oxford. Pamphlets on World Affairs ”’ (4d. each) 
are: American Foreign Policy, by Mr. D. W. Brogan, a condensed 
statement of its objects, its machinery, and its practice; Norway 
and the War, by Mr. G. A. Gathorne-Hardy ; Britain’s Food in Wartime, 
by Sir John Russell; The Arsenal of Democracy, by Mr. A. J. Brown, 
describing America’s present and potential output of munitions; 
China, by Professor P. M. Roxby, illuminating but too slight; Japan 
and the Modern World, by Sir John Pratt, a condensed and objective 
history of Japan’s foreign policy in this century, including an account 
of the Japanese view of treaties and negotiations with other powers; 
and Belgium and the War, by Professor G. N. Clark, a sympathetic 
but candid account of Belgium’s external and internal problems, 
concluding with a notable reflective passage on democratic disagree- 
ments and obligations in the presence of the enemy. This series is 
now supplemented by a series of larger books, The World To-Day 
(Oxford University Press, 28. 6d, each; each volume contains between 
120 and 144 pages, including illustrations). This series has so far been 
devoted entirely to the Americas; it includes, besides other volumes, 
Canada, by Mr. B. K. Sandwell, and South America, with Mexico and 
Central America, by Mr. J. B. Trend, both of which utilise geography 
and history to explain current tendencies; and America in World 
Affairs, by Professor Allan Nevins, which begins with accounts of how 
American foreign policy is conducted amid the checks and balances 
of the constitution, and of its objects, material and idealist ; historical 
illustrations of the general propositions are used in increasing numbers 
in such a way that the later part of the book easily shapes itself into 
a history of American foreign policy in the last few years; the result 
is a summary of lasting value. 





RECENT HISTORY SCHOOL BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The following continues the lists of recent history text-books, readers and 3 


atlases printed in History, from September 1938. The Historical Associa. ~ 


tion is obliged to the many publishers who present copies of their new publica- — 
tions to the Association’s library, where are avai for inspection by ~ 
members. During the absence of Mr. A. T. Milne on military service the ~ 
lists are being iled by Miss H. M. Friend, who will be glad to receive ~ 
corrections and itions ; these should be addressed to the Historical Associa. ~ 
tion, clo The Roborough Library, University College of the South-West, ~ 
Exeter. 
Extrem. = Elementary, ages 6-14. 
Sec. = Secondary, ages 14-17. 
Apv. = Advanced, age 17. 


Barren, T. R. The British Empire and the modern world. Oxford 4 
Univ. Press, 1941. viii + 224 pp., maps, illus. 28. 9d. [Etem. & Szo.] ~ 
Bennett, L. C. (ed.). A selection from the letters and speeches of Oliver ~ 
Cromwell. With an introduction and short biography. Nelson, 1941, 
xii + 355 pp. 7s. 6d. [Sec. & Apv.] (270.) 


Dance, E. H. British and foreign history. Book 3. The modern 
world: since the eighteenth century. Longmans, 1941. xii + 212 pp., 
maps, illus. 3s. 6d. [ELEM.] (271.) 

Davies, H. A. The making of America. Oxford Univ. Press, 1942, 
136 pp., illus. 2s. [Euem. & SEc.] (272.) 


Frers, C. B. (ed.). Yesterday and today. Supplement, June, 1941, 
to History Senior Course Book Four, Part One: The pone of liberty in 
Europe. Ginn, 1941. 30 pp., maps. 1s. [Supplied free with all copies 
of Book ‘Four and available to teachers who wish to have free copies for 
pupils already using Book Four. Eem.] (273.) 


Hircn, C. J. America’s economic strength. ‘‘The World To-day” 
series. Oxford Univ. Press, 1941. vii + 114 pp., illus. 2s. 6d. [Apv.] 
(274.) 

MacnavuGaton, D. A., & Jonss, H. L. (ed.). The mirror of history. An 
approach to Scott. With a short life of Scott, table of dates, exercises and 
glossary. Nelson, 1941. vii+ 278 pp. ls. 6d. [Smc. & Apv.] (275.) 
Nevins, Attan. A brief history of the United States. Clarendon 
Press, 1942. 144 pp. 28. [Src. & Apv.] (276.) 
Ratourr, A. J. J. The United States of America. ‘‘ Practical Work 
Books.” Nelson, 1942. iv +71 pp. 9d. [Exem.] (277.) 
SANDWELL, B. K. Canada. ‘‘The World To-day” series. Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1941. vi + 124 pp., illus. 2s. 6d. [Sec. & Apv.] (278.) 
Trenp, J.B. South America with Mexico and Lentral America. ‘The 


World To-day ” series. Oxford Univ. Press, 1941.°"128 pp., illus. 2s. 6d. 
[Szc. & Apv.] (279.) 








